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TwENty years before the turn of the century until ten years 
' afterwards cricket flourished in its golden age, and cricketers 
were bigger, braver figures than they have become in the 

darkling decline into the present twilight of utilitarianism, 
_ If anybody doubts this, let him ask a caricaturist old 
enough to have an opinion. A good caricaturist, above all 
men, must have a palate for a personality ; must be able to 
sum up in a moment the distinctive flavour of a character, 
and to transmit his impression with a stringent economy of 
comment. Let your good caricaturist decide which generation 
| supplied the spectator with cricketers of personality—the 
pte-war age or the present. ‘Look on this picture and on 
that.’ On the one hand we have ‘a tun of man’ with a 
_ beard unfurled like a banner, or a dark curve of lissom grace, 
_ a fluttering silk shirt clothing a flow of serpentine movement ; 
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or again, the little apple-faced shrimp batting first for Surrey, 
flinching from fast bowlers—and still there successfully 
flinching with 200 against his name; or a round-faced man 
with fiery eyes and jet black moustaches—the quintessential 
W. L. Murdoch; or . . . but one could expand indefinitely. 

That is the first picture. The second is of the present 
age. If I were a good caricaturist I should portray the 
present age as a gigantic score-board adorned with huge 
totals. In fact, I would not know how else to portray the 
heroes of to-day. They are entries in score-sheets, names in 
the list of averages, having for the most part no special 
distinction of personality. There are cricket-loving school- 
boys still to be found who can describe to you the appearance 
and manner of Trumper or Hill or Tom Hayward; who 
among lyric poets, outside the Manchester Guardian, could 
conjure unforgettable pen portraits out of, say, two-thirds of 
the men batting for a national side to-day ? 

Now it is not accidental, this change of calibre. It has 
come about as a result of a change of motive—an altered 
attitude to the fundamental principles of the game. In a 
word, cricket has ceased to be regarded as a physical fine art. 

The first reason for the decay of cricket as an art is to be 
found in the vulgarisation of the game. The amateur has 
almost disappeared, and with the amateur the playing of 
cricket for its own pleasant sake, for the satisfaction of the 
esthetic impulses it provokes, rather than for the bare result 
of the match, or its effect on the decimal points of the Cham- 
pionship table. In the heyday of the game there were enough 
amateurs taking part to lead one to believe that cricket was 
being played because twenty-two men wanted to play it, 
not because 22,000 wanted to read about it. 

Look at the team that played for England thirty and forty 
years ago: W. G., Ranji, A. C. MacLaren, F. S. Jackson, 
A. E. Stoddart, R. H. Spooner, R. E. Foster, L. C. H. Palairet, 
G. L. Jessop, J. R. Mason, B. J. T. Bosanquet—products, 
most of them, of a gracious leisurely standard of civilisation 
that has vanished like the Iron Age itself. Look up the twenty 
best public school cricketers of ten years ago, the potential 
Spooners and Jacksons of to-day. How many of them are 
playing first-class cricket this season ? You would not exhaust 
the fingers of one hand—excluding the thumb. 
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When country house cricket vanished from England, the 
game at its most charming died; and the type of cricketer 
produced in this gracious nursery died with it. It is no longer 
the leisured amateur who leads the game and sets the style. 
The tune is called by the impresarios who stage the great com- 
mercial circus—the Press and the professional cricketers battling 
for their living, and therefore necessarily too cautious to take 
a tisk which may deprive them of vital material advantages. 

Not only has the game itself become vulgarised: the 
very publicity, pomp and circumstance of its production have 
actually conspired together to rob it of mystery and charm. 
Once upon a time a cricketer disappeared like a brown bear 
as soon as the last ball of the Scarborough Festival was bowled. 
Nothing was heard of him from September to May, when his 
sudden reappearance as the object of a nation’s interest 
vested him with all the fascination of mystery—and in those 
days he was called unrevealingly ‘ Mr.’ 

A. J. L. Hill of Hampshire, a name suddenly on every- 
body’s lips. Who was he? What did A. J. L. stand for? 
How and where had he lived through the winter months— 
this sudden invader, strange as a Martian, of the stage of 
national interest ? To-day it is your fault (certainly not mine) 
if you do not know what Fleetwood-Smith’s Christian name 
is, what he has for breakfast, or the colour of his braces. 
There is not a detail of a cricketer’s life, off the cricket-field, 
which has not given an omnivorous public indigestion. 

Now the fact—the lamentable fact—is that most cricketers 
are at their most interesting on the cricket-field; few of 
them are otherwise personalities sufficiently heroic to stand 
the scrutiny of publicity. Omne ignotum pro magnifico is espe- 
cially true of cricketers. 

That is the reason, of course, for the appearance of ‘ fine 
writing ’ in cricket journalism. Nowadays a clear, unadorned 
description of a cricketer or his performance is unworthy 
of the historic importance of such an occasion as a Test 
Match. A Macartney becomes the D’Artagnan of cricket. 
An innings by Woolley is a Mozart scherzo. Makepeace at 
the wicket is the incarnation of a dour Lancashire landscape— 
his strokes echo the sound of clogs on cobbles; while an 
R. H. Spooner conjures up a vision of gracious Aiburgh 
lawns, and a Hendren bats in a Cockney accent. 
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As opposed to this, read how old John Nyren wrote of 
Aylwatd—in the days when cricket was a game played 
within sight of the ‘ Bat and Ball,’ where the ale was so strong 
it would have put the souls of three butchers into a weaver : 

* Aylward was a left-handed batter, and one of the safest 
hitters I ever knew in the club. He once stayed in two whole 
days, and upon that occasion got the highest number of runs 
ever gained by any member—one hundred and sixty-seven ! 

* Aylward was a stout, well-made man, standing about five 
feet nine inches ; not very light about the limbs, indeed he 
was rather clumsy. He would sometimes affect a little 
grandeur of manner, and once got laughed at by the whole 
ground for calling for a lemon to be brought to him when he 
had been in but a little while. It was thought a piece of finicki- 
ness by those simple and homely yeomen.’ 

Or again, there is the portrait of that ‘ anointed clod- 
stumper’ Tom Walker: ‘... Tom’s hard, ungain, scrag- 
- of-mutton frame; wilted, apple-john face (he always looked 
twenty years older than he really was), his long spider legs, 
as thick at the ankles as at the hips, and perfectly straight all 
the way down—for the embellishment of a calf in Tom’s 
leg Dame Nature had considered to be a wanton superfluity.’ 

Tom’s skin was described as being ‘ like the rind of an old 
oak, and as sapless. I have seen his knuckles handsomely 
knocked about from Harris’s bowling, but never saw any 
blood upon his hands—you might just as well attempt to 
phlebotomise a mummy.’ 

You can take your choice between the ancient and modern 
styles of writing. I know which I think does the better 
justice to cricket. My choice smacks of Hazlitt and home- 
spun statement ; you can have your frills and furbelows and 
dress your game up in the artifice of prose until it is exquisitely 
unrecognisable. 

But a palpable instance of the change in the game comes 
to mind. In the golden days, when the subject of batsman- 
ship was under consideration, it was taken for granted that 
‘Le style, c’est homme mime, 

A professed batsman might make only ten runs in an 
innings. It was taken for granted that he made those ten in 
style. If he got a ‘duck,’ he got it like a batsman. To-day 
that cannot be assured. It cannot be taken for granted that 
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he has shown a mastery of the exquisite art of batting if he 
has made 360 runs; all that can be taken for granted is his 
score. In the golden age of cricket a batsman would win no 
laurel for a mammoth score unless he had got his runs in the 
grand manner. It was a prolonged disgrace to play a big 
innings without elegance. 

Now that criterion of judgment was a sound one. Cricket 
is an art—not a by-product of accountancy. It is because 
batsmanship is an art that the beautiful is also the good, the 
effective. A stroke that is zsthetically satisfying is 2 good 
stroke; an ugly stroke cannot be. But it may be argued 
that batsmanship of to-day is not perversely ugly, only 
utilitarian—or, as the Australians, with their gift for zesthetic 
expression, would say, functional. 

Well, I am not in love with the standards that proclaim 
that the batsman who makes the most runs is the best bats- 
man. Stretch the analogy and you have Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
as a better poet than A. E. Housman. Runs are a part of 
batsmanship, not the sum of it. 

They are, however, the obvious foot-rule for comparison of 
the Old Masters with the modern practitioners. Even in this 
respect they are an untrustworthy guide. You cannot say that, 
because Paynter scores more runs than did W. G., Paynter is the 
better run-getter. There is that in the equation that is variable— 
the quality of the bowling the two men played against. 

In the Test Matches I have seen this season I have seen 
enough long hops and full pitches to capitalise a village 
attack for a season. I do not mention the half-volley which the 
modern batsman—so per cent. of him—treats reverently as 
vety formidable. Now, before the war, long hops and full 
pitches were simply unknown in Test Matches. No bowler 
ever bowled such balls; no batsman could ever count on 
scoring a major proportion of his runs from such birthday 
presents. The boundaries W. G. or Trumper or Johnny 
Tyldesley scored in Test Matches were scored—had to be 
scored—off good-length balls. You had to make strokes 
if you wanted a score, even a small score, in those days. 
You do not have to be a batsman to make runs off long hops 
outside the leg stump, and if you bat for an hour in a Test 
Match to-day you will certainly be presented with enough 
opportunities of this sort to raise your average by twenty. 
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At once the question arises, Why is the bowling of the 
1930’s so much looser and more unkempt than the bowling 
of the 1900’s? Is it accident, or the result of an ordered 
process of decline, or the natural consequence of the worship 
of some false god of theory ? 

I believe that modern bowling has become as loose as 
modern metres or modern manners because bowlers work to 
a definite theory—the theory of the infallibility of swerve. 
In days of old—probably when Lambourne, ‘ The Little 
Farmer,’ bowled the first off-breaks—bowlers were fully 
aware that balls swerved on their way to the batsman, They 
regarded it as part and parcel of the nature of a ball, and no 
more. The essential things were length, direction, and break ; 
you swerved incidentally. To-day not to concentrate on 
swerve would be a hideous solecism. You have only to 
read Robert Wyatt’s illuminating book to be assured of that. 
Length and direction may look after themselves, but swerve 
you must if you want to be socially eligible in cricket circles. 

Well, the best swerver I ever saw in my life was J. Barton 
King, of Philadelphia, and much marl has gone into Test 
wickets since he gave up hanging the ball on the air. Spofforth, 
the finest bowler I ever saw send down a ball, declared that 
in early life he deliberately set out to become a swerve bowler, 
and duly became one. Then in his maturity, when his 
judgment was at its best, he put away childish things, his 
addiction to swerve among them. He observed that the 
mastery of this art did not compensate for the loss of accuracy 
it involved. What was good enough for ‘ The Demon’ him- 
self should be good enough for the children of modern light. 

There is one other indictment to be made against swerve : 
it has conspired with the googly to deprive batsmanship of 
strokes. It does not get more batsmen out for fewer runs. 

-If it did it would need no apology, be open to no possible 
objection. It does not get more batsmen out; it merely 
reduces the interest of their performance. It is not the stab 
of the gladiator’s sword, but the entanglement of the retiarius. 

It has not, of course, ensnared all modern batsmen. 
Though I am Jaxdator temporis acti, 1 am not blind to the fact 
that even this age of robots contains its rare heroes: the 
august Walter Hammond, for instance, who stands a mag- 
nifico at the wicket while the field is changing over, holding 
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his bat in his hand as if it was as light as a ring on his finger, 
and as nearly a part of him. He is a beardless Hercules with 
a willow club. 

Then there is McCabe, who bats like a master out of the 
golden age: a gentleman rather than an amateur, to whom 
the game is more than the score. He bats for his side’s sake 
rather than for records. He has audacity in the grand manner. 
At Nottingham, as in Sydney in 1932, his very attitude 
echoed the immortal words of Foch: ‘ Je me peux plus me 
defendre ; alors j’attaque.’ 

There is also Bradman, second only to McCabe among 
modern Australian batsmen in the opinion of those who set 
an «esthetic standard above the mere compilation of runs. 
Bradman has brought certain innovations into cricket. He 
has invented the open stance tennis stroke. He has defor- 
malised cricket and magically converted the bad strokes of 
rustic batsmen into effective precision. The secret of his 
success lies in the fact that he gets into position to play his 
stroke quicket than any other batsman. His eye and his 
shrewdness combine to conjure into slow motion all but the 
fastest balls delivered to him. 

Perhaps. while I am dealing with Australian cricketers I 
may be forgiven a brief digression to explain what often 
puzzles English students of cricket—Australia’s ability to 
hold her own at the game against a country with a population 
seven times the size of her own. At first glance it appears 
only reasonable to suppose that the most populous country 
ought to win. As Father Ronald Knox wrote of a parallel 
case, it is reasonable to expect more stamp-collectors, albinos, 
and cricketers in the bigger population. But the figures are 
delusive. The potential cricket-playing populations of the 
two countries are not so far apart. As I have already pointed 
out, English amateurs of promise are almost invariably 
unable to develop that promise, which robs our country 
of probably well over half the potential strength at its com- 
mand. Perhaps a team that could, on proven natural ability, 
beat the Rest of England is waiting now to be recruited in 
city offices, not having touched bat or ball except on Saturday 
afternoons since the days it left its various public schools. 

Another great advantage enjoyed by Australia is the lucky 
accident of the Sheffield Shield tournament. It is sometimes 
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said that Australians do not indulge in Test Trial Matches. As 
a fact, all their first-class matches are Test Trials. A member 
of a State eleven plays six first-class matches a year—few 
enough for every performance to be noted and appreciated 
at its exact worth, and for no performer to have a chance of 
being overlooked. There are not fifty first-class players in 
Australia on Australian rating. Every selector must know 
all about all of them. How is it possible for a selector to 
know the form of every one of 300 English cricketers through 
a season of thirty games ? 

But English and Australian cricketers are not the only 
cricketers in the world. There is, among South African 
batsmen, Dudley Nourse, worthy son of a worthy father, the 
best batsman to come out of Africa since the elegant H. W. 
Taylor himself. And there is Mushtaq Ali of India, a 
sovereign batsman among the many beautiful stroke-players 
of his country. If batsmanship is an art rather than a physical 
exercise (and unless it is, it is nothing), I am not sure that it 
is not to the Indians that we must go in order to see it in its 
gteatest refinement, Stamina and the untelaxing concen- 
tration that comes with it are perhaps the only qualities 
lacking in the best of present-day Indian batsmen. I may say 
that the people who say that Prince Ranjitsinghi’s excellence 
was a fluke are in error. 

Batsmen—yes, there are, of course, batsmen of heroic 
stature that still survive. But where are the bowlers ? Where 
ate the bowlers capable of going through a whole team of 
batsmen by sheer bowling ability, unassisted by treacheries 
of wicket ? Where is the bowler in the line of Sidney Barnes, 
who, on a perfect wicket in Australia, got out the five greatest 
batsmen in the team in an over or two for six runs ?. Where, 
and oh where ? 

There was, once upon a time, such a bowler of the name 
of Larwood ; now buried out of sight of Tests deeper than 
the immemorial Richardsons and Lockwoods of old. There 
is Kenneth Farnes, the accepted premier exponent of his 
kind. On the point of achieving success on a batsman’s 
wicket he must be named. He bowls academically and 
impetsonally, without that ‘ Carthago delenda est’ feeling 
against the tribe of batsmen that should be the motive of the 
fast bowler’s life. 
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There is the tireless and relentless O’Reilly, whose first- 
rateness emphasises my point by being unique. There is no 
one else. 

When I played in my first Test Match at Nottingham, the 
Australian attack consisted of Ernest Jones, M. A. Noble, 
Hugh Trumble and W. Howell—a bowling strength capable 
of getting out the haughtiest array of batsmen for as small 
a score as you will find in Wisden. My wife watched that 
match played in 1899, sitting next to. Arthur Shrewbury. 
He told her that he thought that Australian team an 
excellent batting side, but, by the standards of his time, 
which stretched from the ’seventies to that day, rather weak 
in bowling. 

Trumble, Noble, Jones and Howell did not compare with 
the bowlers of old, he declared—with Spofforth, Giffen and 
their comrades-in-arms. 

Do not think that the answer to the riddle is to say 
that cricket is not as good as it was, and it never was. 
There is more in it than that. Something has gone out 
of the game which is more than mere virtuosity. The 
world, and cricketers with it, becomes steadily more 
standardised, and we might almost say stadiumised. You 
must look at the averages to pick the likeliest team against 
Australia. Once it was not so. You had to look at the 
individuals playing cricket—because in those days they still 
were individuals. 

I defy you to match W. G. of the golden era among the 
cricketers of this deflation age.. He was more than a cricketer ; 
he was a national institution. He was a symbol of his land 
and time ; the quintessence of the English yeoman type. As 
much part of the English pageant as the Changing of the 
Guard, or Ascot or Stratford-on-Avon. As unshakable and 
eternal. I can see him now, a jolly mountain with the most 
famous beard in history (bar Moses’ or that of Pheidias’ Zeus 
at Olympus). There were, of course, two W. G.’s—the 
youthful athlete the world has forgotten, and the mountainous 
figure with its flat, brown beard and tiny red and yellow cap, 
who outlived, in the cricket-field, his own generation and the 
next, 

In his younger days W. G. used to keep fit running hurdle 
taces and quarter-miles against all comers, and beating them 
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more often than not. In his middle age the Derby hotse 
developed into a Grand National competitor ; and old W. G. 
kept hearty through the winter running with the beagles 
three days a week. Until an age when most men have de- 
veloped into pavilion bores, W. G. remained a source of 
inexhaustible energy. He would bowl for three hours, hit 
up a double century, and when stumps were drawn set off 
half running, half walking, for the station with his gargantuan 
cricket-bag in his hand. ‘Give me my bag!’ he would 
squeak ; ‘ you can’t manage it!’ ; and off he would go down 
the road with that enormous luggage worthy of a porter’s 
truck, pursued by a crowd of street urchins who cheered him 
on until he had left them behind by running them off their 
legs. 

O His voice was a keen piping—a clarionet, reedy but not 
shrill. When he and his brothers had a family row it was like 
listening to the squealing of elephants—fantastically high 
notes issuing from these leviathans. His oblong face was 
tichly florid, with high cheekbones like small rosy apples ; 
his dark eyes brilliantly lambent, like blackberries lit up from 
the inside. 

He loved cricket and played it as Mrs. Battle played whist 
—to the rigour of the game. When Jones parted his beard 
with a fizzing bumper, he did not suggest breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Australia. If he had been imbued 
with the modern sentiment of piling up multiple centuries, 
the whole world of bowlers would rarely have got him out ; 
for in his day it was known that the second hundred is much 
easier to get than the first; and the third, granted stamina, 
easiest of all. Only in his day, in three-day cricket, once a 
batsman had reached his century, to help himself to more 
runs would have stamped him as gourmand rather than 
gourmet. W. G., like the cricketers of his day, played to the 
score or the situation of the game, always with his eye on the 
time limit. 

As for wet wickets, W. G., taking the rough with the 
smooth, accepted them as part and parcel of the game—to be 
overcome by sheer batsmanship, not to be submitted to as 
hopelessly impossible. I have memories yet of seeing the 
Don, that invincible run-getter on pipe-stem wickets, twice 
out in three balls on wet turf in Tests in Australia, and I have 
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no memories at all of his having played a batsman’s (or even 
a long) innings in such conditions. But a wet or crumbling 
wicket would never have daunted W. G. You had just as 
much chance of getting a hundred on it; you had to play 
more keenly, that was all. 

But it is not W. G. alone whom the perspective of history 
shows to be peerless. There was also Ranji. The huge 
bearded figure in that brilliant red and yellow cap perched 
on the very top of his head was the supreme all-round player 
and captain ; but Ranji was the greatest bat of alltime. There 
was a time in the golden age when I was considered some sort 
of batsman myself. I remember in those days batting opposite 
Ranji, watching him play his magic strokes, and feeling myself 
a child beside his omniscience. 

There was no stroke known to cricketers that was not 
known to Ranji, but there was none that Ranji would rather 
play than the leg-glide he himself discovered and perfected. 
As a result, you would suppose that you would never find a 
bowler fool enough to give him a chance to play that stroke. 
You would be wrong. Balls perfectly tailored to be leg- 
glided rained down upon Ranji. He seemed able to attract 
to himself the very ball he most desired to see bowled. That 
was something other than the mere technique of going 
through the correct motions with willow against leather. It 
was typical of the man’s approach to life: it was Ranji trans- 
lated into terms of the cricket-field. 

He was the pluperfect batsman on a broken wicket, and 
more than good on a wet one. Like W. G., he was an adept 
at placing his strokes all round the wicket with the nice 
accuracy of a tennis champion. You could not set a field for 
him to a modern fast bowler; he would have broken the 
bowler’s heart with his delicately deflecting bat guiding the 
ball with the same stroke where he pleased between mid-off 
and point. 

W. G., Ranji; and these names might be expanded through 
the line of Trumper and MacLaren. .. . 

Perhaps we shall see again batsmanship excellently true, 
beautiful and good, if modern batsmen can be induced to 
form a correct concept of their art. Batsmanship is a branch 
of the art of movement. See it as a form of eurythmics with a 
bat thrown in and success is within your grasp. Regard it as 
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nothing more than hitting a projectile with a club and your 
proficiency will be more problematical. 

There are not a few modern batsmen who would be 
the better for a little study of mechanics. Again and 
again I see the same faults exhibited, becoming by degrees 
an integral part of a batsman’s method: the forward 
stroke played as a stab instead of a swing ; the drive played 
with heave instead of flow; the hook played with the 
hips jerking away from the movement of the arms so that 
the result becomes Arms minus Body instead of Arms pilus 
Body. 

Times pass, and styles with them. I should find myself in 
agreement with any critic who declared that it would be 
wrong to expect the best batsmen of to-day to bat like the 
best batsmen of the year 1900. So long as they bat like them- 
selves and not like the second best batsmen of to-day I am 
satisfied. This is a staccato age, and the style of its cricket 
champions may well mirror its spirit and temper. If W. G. 
was the true symbol of the first-class game as it emerged from 
the English countryside and, say, R. E. Foster fairly represen- 
tative of batsmanship when it was a gentleman’s recreation, 
perhaps a Paynter, an Edrich or a Bradman may typify the 
batsmanship of to-day—that of the run-getting machine with 
a distinctive personality of its own. 

The ant, I am sure, is more praiseworthy than the eagle ; 
and, indeed, I am not asserting that the future will not have 
its giants. I insinuate no such pessimism, but I do declare 
that well may those who have known the heroic age echo 
the words of Francis Thompson : 


It is little I repair to the matches of the Southern folk, 
Though my own red roses there do blow, 

For the land is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost. 
And I look through my tears on the soundless clapping host 
As the run stealers flicker to and fro, 

Oh my Hornby and my Barlow, long ago! 


It was a golden age, and I am glad to have lived in it. 
C, B. Fry. 





NORTH-EAST AFRICA—IU. 


By Mayor E. W. Potson NeEwMAN 


IN comparing the present situation in Ethiopia with that of 
last year, it is obvious that there has been a forward move- 
ment in material construction, development, and scientific 
investigation, with a certain set-back in public secutity. 
Public security is essential for good administration and 
material development. Although most newspaper reports 
received in England from sources varying in unreliability have 
been very wide of the mark in the interpretations which they 
have put on outbreaks of Ethiopian armed resistance, there 
certainly have been (and still are) local disturbances in certain 
parts of the country. These are of two kinds: (a) brigandage 
with plunder as its object, which has received an impetus from 
the support of a number of minor chiefs who have not sub- 
mitted to the Italians and still possess arms and ammunition ; 
and (b) tribal resistance to certain local Italian administrators 
whose youth and inexperience have led them to commit 
serious errors of judgment and conduct. It is important to 
appreciate the nature and significance of these two distinct 
forms of lawlessness. 

In the first case, the trouble is confined to one or two 
localities in Amhara (the land of the former ruling race) and 
to a remote district in the extreme south-west. Minor chiefs, 
deprived of their feudal rights to extort money and produce 
from the people, have resorted to brigandage. They loot the 
villages, compel people to follow them, and with the arms and 
ammunition at their disposal attack the Italian supply depéts. 
Trouble of this kind is purely local and sporadic, and its sole 
object is personal gain. It now seems clear that the reason 
for the exceptionally peaceful conditions during my visit to 
this country last year is that at that time the native inhabitants 
had not yet recovered from the war, and many had not yet 
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returned to their districts and villages. Moreover, the chiefs 
in question had not yet realised that the feudal system had 
come to a sudden end. A feudal system, bad though it may 
be in itself, cannot be overturned without causing upheaval 
and disturbance for some period of time. The chief difficulty 
in suppressing this form of lawlessness is that the perpetrators 
are in reality brigands, who become peaceful cultivators of 
the soil at the first warning of approaching soldiers or police. 

In the second case, the trouble has been confined to the 
Gojjam, an Amharic region south of Lake Tana which has 
long been hostile to the ex-Negus, and whose inhabitants 
submitted peacefully to the Italians. Unfortunately, serious 
mistakes were made by some inexperienced and unsuitable 
Italian officials, who did not realise their responsibility to their 
own Government and to the natives under their control. The 
result was a revolt which needed a considerable military force 
to suppress, and the removal to Italy of peccant officials. 
Hitherto the Italians have been faced with the difficult task 
of building up a large colonial civil service out of such 
personnel as has been at their disposal in Italian East Africa. 
As it has naturally been impossible to find anything approach- 
ing a sufficient number of experienced men, it is surprising 
that there have not been more such occurrences. This is 
partly due to the lack of national consciousness and cohesion 
in a feudal system, and to the fact that most of the Ethiopian 
chiefs have submitted to the Italians. In order to remedy 
this defect, energetic steps have been taken in Rome to set 
up special training colleges for young Italians considered 
suitable in education and temperament for colonial administra- 
tive work. Those who qualify, it is understood, will then 
have first-hand experience under instruction in Africa before 
being appointed to posts in the colonial service. Whatever 
trouble there may be now or in the future, it is quite certain 
that there is no organised opposition of any kind to Italian 
tule. Referring to the present somewhat disturbed situation, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Aosta describes Ethiopia ‘ as now suffer- 
ing from the immediate reaction of a strong inoculation. 
When this passes off,’ he says, ‘ convalescence from an age- 
long malady will become apparent.’ 

Under the heading of development and material con- 
struction road-building still takes first place, although this 
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year the pressure of work has been somewhat slowed down 
and less money is being spent in this direction. The vital 
communications involving the heaviest expenditure of money 
and man-power are now practically completed. The main 
arterial road from Addis Abeba to Asmara and on to the port 
of Massawa has now a first-class tarmac surface nearly all the 
way, the mountain difficulties near the Termaber Pass being 
overcome by means of a tunnel. ‘This is the principal trade 
route of Ethiopia, and more and more of the traffic of the 
Jibuti railway is being diverted to this channel, thereby 
accounting to some extent for the serious drop in the railway 
traffic returns. Another factor contributing to this fall is the 
good road for motor traffic now connecting Addis Abeba 
with Diredawa and Jibuti. But in a plan for the construction 
of 7ooo miles of roads 3000 miles still have to be built. The 
road from Dessié through the Danakil Desert to the port 
under construction at Assab is nearing completion, and that 
from Gondar through the Semien Mountains to Asmara is 
finished, so that the capital of Amhara is now easily accessible 
from Massawa. While the roads to the south and to Somali- 
land are of secondary importance and are gradually extending, 
those from Addis Abeba to the west and south-west are 
receiving close attention. These are the future trade routes 
to the Sudan frontier, and are therefore the roads with which 
this article is chiefly concerned. ‘The roads under construction 
to Lekemti and Gimma will eventually be extended respec- 
tively to Gambela (for the Baro steamers) and to Kurmuk 
(connected by Sudan track with Er Renk on the White Nile 
and Roseires on the Blue Nile). These routes pass through 
most fertile regions which are already showing signs of agri- 
cultural industries, and are rich in timber. In the air the 
passenger and mail aeroplanes of the Ala Littoria maintain a 
daily service between Addis Abeba, Diredawa and Jibuti ; 
and twice weekly services between Asmara, Assab and Jibuti, 
and between Asmara, Diredawa and Mogadishu. In road- 
building, in the aviation services, and in all constructional 
work natives are employed in certain capacities and are paid 
accordingly ; but, generally speaking, the money reward for 
labour holds out little inducement to work. The peoples of 
Ethiopia have never been educated up to the level of wanting 
the products that money can buy. This not only hinders pro- 
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duction and trade within the country, but is also responsible 
for a situation, not uncommon elsewhere in Africa, in which 
the natives are disinclined to work more than is absolutely 
necessary for the bare essentials of life. Hence native labour 
cannot reach its full value, nor can production for native con- 
sumption progress, until education and development have 
succeeded in stimulating the desire for a higher standard of 
living. For this reason alone I think the Italians are right to 
push ahead with constructional work which may at first sight 
appear to be unnecessarily elaborate. Imposing edifices and 
other outward signs of European civilisation not only impress 
the natives, but arouse in them a wish to participate in a way 
of life which appears to them glamorous. It is of the utmost 
importance to the Italians that the native peoples of Ethiopia 
should develop a definite incentive for productive work and 
become consumers of Ethiopian products. Education, there- 
fore, should go hand in hand with constructional work and 
the introduction of European amenities, and there is every 
indication that these are the lines on which the Government 
are working. At present the native population is rather a dead 
weight. 

In Addis Abeba conditions are considerably better than 
last year, although the great increase of the European popula- 
tion has caused some temporary discomfort. The streets are 
assuming broad, smooth surfaces, and motor traffic is much 
heavier. The Ethiopians now walk for the first time on 
concrete pavements, and pedestrians are even encouraged to 
cross the street on the ‘ dotted line.” Many new buildings 
have been put up, and a new and well-organised stone market- 
place is now almost complete. This forms part of the native 
quarter of the new capital, which will be built on more or less 
level ground about 600 feet lower than the present town. 
The plans for broad avenues and elaborate buildings have 
already been approved, and work is to begin shortly. The 
conditions for Europeans and the general amenities of life 
ate steadily improving, although the question of bringing a 
sufficient supply of water to the town awaits a solution. 
There have been many additions to the number of shops and 
general stores, and there is no shortage of ordinary domestic 
needs, or even of the lesser luxuries. There is no truth in the 
report, published in a British newspaper, that the Italians here 
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are reduced to eating cats, dogs and monkeys! Colonisation 
is still quite in its infancy, and so. far very few Italians are 
settled on the land, Colonisation can only: proceed in the 
wake of public security, road-building, and the) provision of 
accommodation; and the way is not yet clear for settlers in 
anything but small numbers. Fortunately, the discovery of 
more limestone near Diredawa has removed one of the build- 
ing difficulties. Meanwhile, expert investigation continues 
throughout the country with a view to concessions for indus- 
trial colonisation ; and, as stated in my first article, facilities 
are now offered for the investment of foreign capital. 

Up to date the Italians have been devoting their energies 
to consolidating their newly acquired territory and equipping 
it with the more essential needs of modern life and progress. 
Yet the whole structure is practically immobile, and the time 
has come to set it in motion. This cannot be done under 
conditions at all favourable until the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
becomes operative, with recognition by Great Britain of 
Italian sovereignty over Ethiopia, and a trade agreement for 
trade and transit facilities over the frontiers of surround- 
ing British and Anglo-Egyptian territories. Not only will 
‘ recognition” strengthen the Italian position politically, but 
it will ensure co-operation for the public security of the fron- 
tier districts and through the subsequent trade agreement go 
along way to setting the wheels of progress in motion. Italian 
Ethiopia, now established as a reality beyond all doubt in 
spite of local disturbances, will then form a living part of the 
world’s political and economic structure. 

There are several political questions awaiting ‘ recogni- 
tion’ for settlement with the Italians. The frontier lines of 
British Somaliland, Kenya, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
need in some places to be delimited, in some places to be 
demarcated, and in others to be rectified. At present there 
are localities where there are working agreements under 
unsatisfactory conditions. It is most undesirable, in the 
interests of both nations and the native tribes, that this should 
continue, as loose local arrangements of this kind must lead 
sooner or later to serious irregularities endangering public 
secutity on either side of the frontiers. Also, the status of 
British subjects (chiefly Arab and Indian traders) needs 
clarification, and little can be done in this. direction until 
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economic relations are stabilised by a trade agreement. The 
question of missionaries awaits decision. On the one hand, 
it is contended that European missionaries can give valuable 
help to the Government owing to their close contact with 
native races, who think in terms of the ‘ white man’ irrespec- 
tive of nationality. On the other hand, it is argued that 
foreign missionaries are a disturbing element among the 
native peoples, especially if they are Protestants in a country 
governed by a Catholic Power. There is truth in both these 
contentions, and it is a mistake to generalise: everything 
depends on the individual missionaries concerned. The out- 
standing fact, however, is that the greatest need for work of 
this kind is on the purely medical side. There is then the 
question of Ethiopian refugees, of which there are 150 in the 
Sudan, 5000 to. 6000 in Kenya, and 1300 to 1400 (including 
women and children) in British Somaliland. As these people 
are now being supported at the expense of the Governments 
concerned, it is important that early steps be taken for their 
disposal and settlement. It remains to be decided by Britain, 
Italy, and Egypt exactly what is to be done regarding the 
building of a dam on Lake Tana and such electrical works as 
the Italians may suggest. But of all outstanding questions the 
most important is that of a trade agreement between Britain, 
Italy, and Egypt to facilitate trade and transit between Italian 
East Africa on the one hand and British Somaliland, Kenya, 
and the Sudan on the other. This would comprise the regula- 
tion and facilitation of trade over the frontiers, the settlement 
of transit questions, and the finding of at least a temporary 
solution of the currency difficulty already outlined. But 
before discussing the transit aspect of this question it is 
necessary to describe the outlets of Italian East Africa, and 
to give some account of Italy’s relations with French Somali- 
land as being all-important in North-East African co-opera- 
tion. It is also as well to know what Italy wants. 

The eastern part of the Italian territory depends on the 
ports of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, the possible outlets 
being Massawa, Assab, Jibuti (in French Somaliland), and 
Zeila and Berbera (both in British Somaliland). Massawa is 
the best natural harbour on the Red Sea, and has considerable 
possibilities; Assab is a small bay, where a new artificial 
harbour is being built; Jibuti is a large bay without harbour- 
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works; Zeila is an open roadstead with coral reefs; and 
Berbera is the only sheltered anchorage on the south side of 
the Gulf of Aden. The southern part uses the Somali ports 
of the Indian Ocean—Mogadishu, Merca, Brava, and Kisi- 
mayo, all of which are open roadsteads, There are also 
possibilities of trade across the Kenya frontier through Moyale 
and elsewhere. The natural outlet for the western half of 
Ethiopia is by way of the Sudan and the Nile; and here there 
are established transit routes at Kassala, Gallabat, Kurmuk, 
and Gambela. An agreement for the improvement and use 
of these outlets, with facilities in the Sudan for road, railway, 
and river transit and the use of Port Sudan, would be of great 
mutual benefit to all parties concerned. It is in this direction 
that most can be done to co-operate with the development of 
Italian East Africa in the interests of Britain, Italy, and Egypt. 
From the Italian point of view, the use of these Sudan outlets 
would be more economical in time and money than the heavy 
transportation of western Ethiopian produce over the high 
mountains to the Red Sea ports. Moreover, as Italian East 
Africa develops, these ports will become insufficient to handle 
the full traffic of both east and west. On the British and 
Egyptian side there is the immediate prospect of increased 
revenue for the Sudan and the possibility of future financial 
benefit to Egypt through transit and development projects. 
Each of the Sudan transit routes will be referred to later in 
detail. . 

The chief significance of French Somaliland lies in the 
port of Jibuti and the Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway. Although 
the distance by rail to the Ethiopian capital is 492 miles, only 
56 miles are in French territory. While Jibuti is a French 
coaling station and port of call for vessels trading with the 
East (particularly with the French Asiatic possessions, East 
Africa, and Madagascar), the town and port have long relied 
on the Ethiopian transit. Jibuti has a strategic importance to 
France much resembling that of Aden to Britain. The French 
have found Jibuti a very paying proposition in the last few 
yeats, when money has flowed in from transit dues and many 
other sources; but this position has now been greatly 
weakened by the growth of Massawa, for Italians prefer to 
use their own port. Asa result of the sharp fall in the railway 
traffic returns and the construction of an Italian port at Assab, 
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the prospects of Jibuti continuing to finance itself look 
remote unless steps are taken to rectify the position. There 
are no French colonists in Somaliland, nor are there any 
industries worthy of mention, and the internal situation has 
seriously deteriorated. When in Jibuti last year I regarded 
the situation as serious, and now it looks as if French Somali- 
land must either become a dead weight on the French Trea- 
sury, with internal discontent owing to the flight of prosperity, 
or full co-operation with the Italians must come before it is 
too late. There has been talk of improving the railway system 
and increasing its carrying capacity, but substantial induce- 
ments will be necessary to persuade the Italians to continue 
using this outlet. The port itself provides good anchorages 
and is protected from the north and west, but the landing 
facilities are still only sufficient to handle the Ethiopian traffic 
as it was in 1935. 

The British Somaliland Protectorate is of value to Britain 
as the African counterpart of Aden, commanding the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea, and as a country suitable in some 
ways as an air base. Otherwise it is a doubtful asset. The 
harbour of Berbera lies within a low sandy spit extending 
westward for nearly 14 miles, and gives complete shelter 
from all but westerly winds. At the pier-head there is a 
depth of 10 feet of water at high tide. Zeila, once suggested 
as a possible port for Ethiopia, is situated on a low sandy spit 
neatly level with the sea, and is difficult to reach owing to 
coral reefs. Its only merit as a possible port lies in the fact 
that it possesses a pier suitable for dhows at high tide, while 
ships of 2000 to 3000 tons can get within 2 miles of the shore. 
The town consists of a few ramshackle houses and a narrow 
little street with, at a reasonable distance, the district officet’s 
house, in front of which is an ancient cannon and a modern 
flagstaff. There are no railways in the protectorate, but there 
are about 1000 miles of serviceable motor roads and tracks. 
Last year an agreement, was reached between the British and 
Italian Governments for the use of the ports of Berbera and 
Zeila and for transit through British Somaliland.1 This agree- 
ment provided for the opening for transit of two roads con- 
necting with Zeila and one leading to Berbera. As, however, 
the Zeila outlet proved impracticable, such traffic as passes 

1 Vide * Yealian East’ Africa—IIl.,’ The Nineteenth Century, August 1937. 
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through the protectorate takes the route from Jijiga through 
Hargeisa to Berbera. But the port works at Berbera have not 
yet been begun, and the Italian transit through British Somali- 
land is small. When the general agreement becomes opera- 
tive there will be more incentive to push on with ‘things in 
this quarter. Meanwhile, steps have been taken to fix grazing 
rights in the frontier districts, where five or six tracks have 
been arranged for migratory tribes. It remains to settle the 
frontier, making allowance, for example, for tribes dependent 
on the State of Harar but spending a part of the year in 
British Somaliland. The negotiations in Berbera leading to 
these results were typical of the good feeling between British 
and Italian officials in this part of Africa. 

In the relations between Italian East Africa and Kenya 
there is a good deal to be done both on the political and 
economic sides. While the frontier between Kenya and 
Italian Somaliland was demarcated in 1925 (when Jubaland 
was handed over to Italy), the northern frontier of Kenya 
with Ethiopia badly needs revision and demarcation. At 
Moyale, for example, the British and Italian posts are separated 
by a small ravine in the middle of a bush country, but there is 
no definite frontier line. Maps differ as to the frontier, 
Menelik’s line being quoted by some people and refuted by 
others. Hence difficulties occur almost daily with native 
troops, traders and migratory tribes. Although good tela- 
tions between the frontier officials make the position easier 
than it would otherwise be, the situation is most unsatisfac- 
tory. In Kenya the refugee question is acute, and their 
passage over the frontier recently gave rise to incidents. Of 
the trade routes between Kenya and the Italian territories 
Moyale is the most important. As both are agricultural 
countries of an African type, the trade is parallel rather than 
complementary and consequently small. It consists chiefly 
of raw skins, coffee, cattle and sheep, goats, salt, oil seeds, 
cotton (from Italian Somaliland), and miscellaneous products. 
With the construction of roads the Italians hope ‘to supply 
products for European consumption, and to increase the 
exchange of cattle and sheep for breeding and other purposes. 
They anticipate making an extensive study of what has 
been done in Kenya for the breeding of cattle and sheep; 
and, owing to the great variety of crops that can be grown 
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in different altitudes of Italian East Africa, it is hoped to build 
up an export trade to Kenya in some of these products. 

Before passing on to the area of the transit routes between 
Italian East Africa and the Sudan, it is as well to mention a 
region in the extreme south-west of Ethiopia, where centres 
such as Magi and Gardulla are important for trade across the 
Kenya and Sudan frontiers. These centres are far from the 
Nile and from the railways of Kenya and Uganda ; but a large 
and uncontrolled trade is conducted in this remote area, and 
it should increase with the development of these districts and 
the improvement of roads. The frontier lines in this area are 
very vague, and these districts have not only been grossly 
misgoverned in the past, but provided a battle-ground for 
the Murille and Donyiro of Ethiopia on the one side, and the 
Turkana of Kenya on the other. Moreover, the peoples of 
these districts have been in the habit of using the Sudanese 
province of Mongalla as a base for raids into Kenya and the 
Sudan. It is therefore of political as well as economic 
importance to everybody that this part of the country should 
be opened up for legitimate trading. 

The Sudan eastern frontier can be divided into four more 
or less well-defined sections, according to the habits and 
practices of the local inhabitants. From the Kenya frontier 
to the Boma plateau (lat. 6° N.), west of Magi, such population 
as there is on the Sudan side is chiefly composed of savage 
pastoral tribes subject to Ethiopia and related to the Turkana 
of Kenya. Further north, from the Boma plateau to the 
Daga valley (lat. 9° 15’ N.), are the Nilotic Nuer and Anuak, 
who ate cattle-owning savages. While other Nuer stay per- 
manently on the Ethiopian side, there are many who have 
long been accustomed to migrate during the dry season of 
the year to the Ethiopian side of the frontier-line, which for 
the greater part is quite unsuitable to local conditions. This 
marshland area is much favoured for intertribal fighting. 
Further north still, between the Daga valley and the Dinder 
River (lat. 12° N.), is the district of Beni Shangul, which 
became part of Ethiopia in 1897, and has for centuries been 
ruled by Moslem feudal chiefs who look upon the land and 
people on the Sudan side as belonging to them by hereditary 
right. In Ethiopia the feudal system is no longer legal, but 
the law makes little or no impression on these predatory 
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chiefs. Lastly, the section between the rivers Dinder and 
Setit is mainly populated on the Ethiopian side by people 
who live by various forms of plunder and lawlessness. In 
these circumstances Anglo-Italian co-operation is most essen- 
tial to maintain peace and security along a frontier through 
which pass the trade routes to the Nile Valley and Sudan 
railways. But the frontier line itself must be rectified and 
properly demarcated throughout its whole length as soon after 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement becomes operative as is reason- 
ably possible. Once this is done, the co-operation of civilised 
Powers on either side should bring about a state of tranquillity 
such as has never prevailed in these remote parts. 

Another question awaiting regulation with the Italians is 
that of the Gambela enclave, where a trading post on the Baro 
in Ethiopia (known as the Sobat on the Sudan side) was in 
1902 leased to the Sudan Government by the Emperor 
Menelik. This is the first of the four main transit routes 
between Ethiopia and the Sudan which will now be described 
in detail. These routes, from south to north, are: (1) Gam- 
bela—Malakal (on the White Nile) ; (2) (2) Kurmuk—El Galhak- 
Er Renk (on the White Nile), and (4) Kurmuk-Roseites (on 
the Blue Nile) ; (3) Gallabat~Gedaref (on the Sudan railways) ; 
and (4) Biscia (terminus of the Massawa—Asmara railway) to 
Kassala (on the Sudan railways). 

Gambela has long been the most important outlet for 
Ethiopian coffee on the western side of the country. In 1936 
the total exports of coffee to the Sudan by frontier stations 
amounted to £E.189,715, and of this £E.139,887 passed 
through Gambela. A good deal of this coffee has hitherto 
been collected at Buri and brought to Gambela by a superior 
track made by the British firm of Gellatly, Hankey & Co., of 
Khartoum ; and supplies have also come from the Saio dis- 
trict by means of a rough track. But so far there are no proper 
road communications with this or any of the other points of 
transit. Although motor vehicles have on occasions suc- 
ceeded in getting through from Addis Abeba to Gambela, 
the journey is still a very rough passage. When new roads 
ate built to the Sudan frontier, the activities of this whole 
area will assume an entirely different aspect. Among other 
exports by this route are wax, hides and skins, while imports 
have chiefly consisted of salt, Japanese cotton goods from the 
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market of Omdurman, and various odds and ends for native 
consumption. It is, however, only from June to October 
that the Baro is navigable. During these months Nile 
steamers maintain a service each way between Gambela and 
Khartoum (a distance by river of 849 miles ? with a journey 
of about thirteen days). On the White Nile section of the 
journey there is a more frequent service between Khartoum 
and Malakal, taking from five to six days to cover the distance 
of 509 miles. Navigation is possible on the White Nile itself, 
at almost all seasons and without transhipment, from Alexan- 
dria to Wadi Halfa and from Khartoum to Rejaf (near the 
frontiers of Uganda and the Belgian Congo). The seasonal 
restriction of navigation is confined to the Baro, the worst 
section being that on the Italian side of the frontier (east of 
Nasir). With a view to the possible improvement of condi- 
tions in order to extend the period of navigation, Italian naval 
experts have recently been carrying out investigations, but 
the results are not very promising. It seems that the most 
that can be done is to extend the navigation period by two 
months by blowing up rocks and building up banks to prevent 
overflowing. 

The distance from Gambela to Nasir, the first centre of 
any importance after crossing the Sudan frontier, is 143 
miles. As there is no road, the only means of communication 
in the dry season (about eight months in the year) is by canoe. 
Nasir is the headquarters of the Eastern Nuer district, and 
has a wireless station as well as a landing-ground for aircraft. 
From this point to Malakal the distance by river is 197 miles, 
and there is a track for light motor traffic in dry weather. 
Hence during the greater part of the year communications 
between Malakal and Gambela depend on this track and the 
vagaries of native canoes. Malakal is a place of growing 
importance. Besides being the chief town of the Upper Nile 
province of the Sudan and a centre of the Egyptian Irrigation 
Department, there is a wireless station and a seaplane mooring 
area. Malakal is a place of call for the Imperial Airways 
South African service of flying-boats, and is now within a 

* Authority for most distances given is the Sudan Almanac: Wat Office, 1938. 
* Passage through the Nile irrigation works is as follows: Locks at the Jebel 
Aulia and Assuan dams, at the latter of which there is also a navigation canal; locks 


at the Esna, Nag Hamadi, Assiut and Delta barrages. As the Zifta barrage has no 
lock, river traffic can only pass when the subsidiary weir is submerged. 
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little over two days from Southampton. From here to 
Kosti, on the Sudan railways, the distance of 311 miles is 
covered in about three and a half days’by Nile steamer. From 
Kosti it is a matter of 237 miles by rail to Khartoum and 691 
miles to Port Sudan. A great disadvantage of the Gambela 
route is the long period of storage made necessary by seasonal 
transit, so that merchants have'to be out of pocket for many 
months besides incurring the consequent risk of fluctuations 
in prices. Ethiopian coffee, reaching the Sudan chiefly 
through Gambela, is consumed in Khartoum, to the west of 
the Nile, and in the southern districts; but in the districts 
served by rail from Port Sudan most of the coffee used is 
from Kenya. In 1936 the Sudan imports of Kenya coffee 
amounted to £E.58,473, compared with £E.189,715 from 
Ethiopia. Although Ethiopian coffee is well known for its 
flavour and aroma, and is of ‘a high quality suitable for 
blending with that of Brazil, it has hitherto suffered so much 
from bad handling in transit as to make large quantities only 
suitable for native consumption. Yet its market has been 
maintained in spite of its high price, its greatest fall being 
Io per cent., compared with as much as 50 per cent. in the 
case of other coffees. The Italians have therefore good reason 
to hope that, with improved selection, grading and methods 
of transit, this product will secure an assured position in the 
world markets. There is little doubt however that, with the 
increase of coffee and other exports, and the building of 
tarmac roads to the frontier, Gambela’s position will diminish 
owing to the long distance from Khartoum and Port Sudan 
and its dependence on a seasonal river traffic. Yet, if a road 
is built from Gambela to Nasir for the dry season and. the 
Baro channel is improved for the wet season, it is likely that 
this river port will continue to handle a certain proportion 
of export trade. Gambela’s most formidable competitors 
will be the alternate routes to the Sudan by way of Kurmuk. 
Kurmuk, situated on the frontier between the Ethiopian 
region of Beni Shangul and the Blue Nile province of the 
Sudan, has several important advantages. This point of 
transit occupies a central position on the frontier ; is nearer 
to Addis Abeba on the one hand, and to Khartoum and Port 
Sudan on the other; has two alternative transit routes—to 
the White and Blue Niles respectively ; and is to a consider- 
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able extent independent of seasonal transit. Although on 
both sides communications are still confined to rough tracks 
passable for motor vehicles in dry weather, the new Italian 
road system is steadily pushing forward in this direction. 
The road from Addis Abeba to Lekemti and Ghimbi is 
already finished for some distance at the Addis Abeba end, 
and will be extended to Kurmuk; while Saio and Gore 
‘ will also be connected with Kurmuk by road as soon as the 
work can be carried out. This point of transit will then 
serve a most extended atea producing quantities of timber, 
and also coffee and other agricultural products. Hitherto 
a certain proportion of Ethiopian coffee and other produce 
has reached the Sudan by this route, and motor vehicles 
ate now making the journey with difficulty from Khartoum 
to Addis Abeba. In 1936 the Sudan imports from Ethiopia 
through Kurmuk amounted to £E.47,311, compared with 
£E.140,362 through Gambela; but, as already stated, it 
is probable that the position will be reversed as traffic 
increases. 

One route from Kurmuk, where there is a district head- 
quarters and a landing-ground for aircraft, follows a Sudan 
track * through Ulu to El Galhak on the White Nile (a distance 
of 128 miles). It then follows the river north to Er Renk 
(a further 53 miles), which is a regular port of call for the 
Sudan Government steamers. There is also an alternative 
track direct from Kurmuk to Er Renk vid Wisko and Gulu, 
but any saving in distance is probably more than counter- 
balanced by difficulties of transit. The former route also 
has the advantage of reaching the Nile quicker. From Er 
Renk to the railway at Kosti is a matter of 108 miles, or about 
twenty-seven hours by Nile steamer. The other route, 
which connects Kurmuk with the Blue Nile at Roseires (the 
limit of navigation), is the most promising of all. Its chief 
advantages lie in the fact that the road from Kurmuk to 
Roseires continues from there to Suki on the Sudan railways, 
thereby providing a means of transit during the season when 
the river is not navigable. When the river is navigable, the 
rains render the road impassable. There is also a road to the 
tiver port and important trading centre at Singa, situated on 


* For a description of these tracks vide ‘ North-East Africa—I.,’ The Nineteenth 
Century, Jaly 1938. 
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the opposite bank of the Nile from Suki and about 14 miles 
further upstream. The distance by road from Kurmuk to 
Roseires vid Wisko is 120 miles, and from Roseires to Suki 
128 miles, making the total distance to the railway connexion 
with Khartoum and Port Sudan a matter of 248 miles. By 
river from Roseires to Suki is 135 miles, the journey taking 
from two to four days, according to whether the direction is 
up or down stream. The Blue Nile is navigable as far as 
Roseires from June to December, and the Sudan Government 
maintain each way a fortnightly service of steamers. As there 
is no lock in the Sennar Dam, river traffic to Khartoum is not 
possible ; but there is a good road (Sudan standard) from 
Suki to Khartoum, a distance of about 200 miles. As men- 
tioned in my previous article, this route offers a road and river 
outlet for the valuable timber of the Ethiopian forests ; and 
it remains to be seen whether the wood can be got out this 
way at reasonable cost. In the case of the forests of the 
southern Sudan, the cost of transporting the timber to the 
river is so great that much of it is cut up and used as fuel for 
the river steamers. At present the only obvious disadvantage 
of this route is that there is no special freight tariff, as in the 
case of Gambela.® 

The route from Gallabat (on the frontier north-west of 
Lake Tana) to Gedaref (on the Sudan railways about half-way 
between Suki and Kassala) is of minor importance now that 
Gondar has its outlet vid Massawa and the Red Sea. With a 
seven months’ wet season this route will probably be confined 
to the local needs of the region south of Lake Tana, unless 
the rapid development of western Ethiopia, and an ever- 
increasing transit traffic over the Sudan frontier, make it 
necessary to use every available route. Hitherto a certain 
trade has been carried on through Gallabat, the distance to 
Gedaref being about 96 miles, The road is passable for 
motor transport from January to May and during November 
and December. Coffee, livestock, butter, and honey are 
exported from Ethiopia, while exports from the Sudan 
consist chiefly of cotton goods (mainly Japanese), artificial 
silk, linen and oddments. 

The transit route vid Kassala has the advantage of having 
the shortest distance of all (18 miles) between the frontier 

Vide ‘ North-East Africa—L,” The Nineteenth Century, July 1938. 
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and the Sudan railways at a point 343 miles from Port Sudan.* 
There is an Italian railway (950 m.m. gauge) connecting 
Massawa with Biscia, 75 miles east of Kassala as the crow flies, 
From there two: roads lead to Kassala, one vid Sabderat, 
where there is an international wireless station, and the other 
vié Tessenei, where the Italians have important cotton planta- 
tions. As however Eritrea is so far a poor country most of 
which depends on Massawa, there is little traffic vi@ Kassala. 
In 1936 the imports to the Sudan by this route amounted 
to £E.10,214, compared with £E.47,311 vi@ Kurmuk and 
£E.140,362 vid Gambela. Hete we have the most favourable 
transit conditions of which little use can at present be made. 

Before .closing this detailed account of Sudan frontier 
transit it is as well to explain that Port Sudan is'a most 
up-to-date port with an excellent anchorage providing 
ample room for several’ vessels to moor. ‘There are five 
berths fitted with the most modern equipment ; the railway 
runs alongside the quays; and there is every facility for 
obtaining coal, water and oil. There is also a dockyard for 
repaits, a wireless station, a first-class hotel—in fact every- 
thing needed to make a port of this size thoroughly efficient. 
In 1936 the number of vessels entering the port (including 
ships of war but not native craft) was 1148, with a total net 
registered tonnage of 4,020, 134. There is ample scope for 
increased traffic. 

In North-East Africa three great European Powers 
(Great Britain, France, and Italy) have possessions of varying 
importance, which will increase as the years go by. Egypt 
is a link between these Powers and their African possessions. 
As a result of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty Egypt is now 
developing a new and independent policy both at home and 
abroad. She aims at extending her influence and prestige 
in Africa, and at benefiting materially from co-operation 
with others. She wants to strengthen her ties with the 
Sudan, and to join in the opening up of communications 
southward. The Sudan is the geographical centre of trade 
and transit by land, river, and air throughout this vast region 
and beyond. Khartoum, now within two days of London, 
has direct ait services with Egypt in the north ; with Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Portuguese East Africa, and the Union 

* Kassala to Khartoum by a good Sudan road is 268 miles. 
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of South Africa in the south; with Italian East Africa in 
the east; and with French Equatorial Africa, Nigeria, and 
the Gold Coast in the west. These pioneer air services are 
but the forerunners of more substantial movements to come. 
On land the road communications of the Sudan call for 
improvement to meet the development on twentieth-century 
methods of Italy’s new empire. From the north and east, 
and possibly also from the south, the pressure of development 
will soon increase the importance of the Sudan. With this 
will come opportunities of a greater prosperity. But nothing 
will result from sitting and waiting for things to happen, or 
in saying that there is insufficient money to grasp oppor- 
tunities. The Sudan should show a readiness to meet the 
new situation by deciding to undertake such works as would 
help to set trade and transit in motion without incurring too 
heavy expenditure at the outset. Further works could then 
depend on circumstances. The policy adopted might well 
be one of compromise between the British method of not 
building good roads till trade makes them absolutely essen- 
tial and the Italian system of building roads to create trade. 

Naturally the new situation in North-East Africa has its 
effect on the Suez Canal. As Italian shipping now stands 
second in the Canal returns, it may be taken for granted that 
Italy will soon demand representation on the board of the 
company, to which she is entitled in the terms of the Con- 
cession as one of the ‘ nations principally interested.” The 
same applies to Germany. ‘The time will then surely come 
for a renewed demand for reduction of the Suez Canal dues, 
which are a formidable obstacle to trade and transit in this 
area and beyond. These dues are, on the average, ship for 
ship, from 10 to 20 per cent. higher than those of the Panama 
Canal, which cost three times as much to build, costs much 
more to maintain, and yet more than pays its way. How long 
is the world of to-day going to stand for this private profiteer- 
ing to the detriment of its trade ? 

While certain European questions can be solved in Africa, 
the settlement of most of those dealt with in this series of 
articles depends on the turn of events in Spain. 

E. W. Porson NEWMAN. 


Addis Abeba, 
May 1938. 
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THE QUESTION OF ALEXANDRETTA 


By Puitie P. Graves 


ExcHANGEs of population, emigration, massacre—all these 
have greatly changed the ethnographic map of the Nearer 
East since 1914. Asia Minor from the AEgean to the Taurus 
and the Halys is purely Turkish ; and the flight or destruction 
of the Armenians of Cilicia and the assimilation of the more 
ot less Arab fellaheen of its coast have made that fertile trans- 
Taurine province as Turkish as Konia or Kastamuni, But 
once across the border of Syria this homogeneity of popula- 
tion and religion—or laicism—disappears. Mandatory Syria 
is a mosaic of peoples and sects mostly Arabic-speaking and 
governed in decreasing co-operation with its French masters 
by Moslem Arabs, but including three numerically important 
racial and linguistic minorities, one of which has the support 
of a powerful neighbouring State. 

This is the Turkish population of the Sanjak of Alexan- 
dretta in the north-western corner of Syria. It has been long 
established in the marches between Arab and Turk. The 
description of its ancestry as Seljuk or Turcoman rather than 
Osmanili is correct in so far as these Turks entered the country 
fully four centuries before Grim Selim conquered Syria from 
the Mamelukes. With the expulsion of the Crusaders and the 
disappearance of the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia it became 
the dominant element in the region which the Ottomans 
called the Sanjak of Iskanderun, and the ‘new Turks,’ in 
their desire to. connect Turks and Hittites, have named 
* Hatay ’ from the ‘ Khatti ’ of the cuneiform texts. Whatever 
its origin, its Turkish quality has never been in question, and 
there is no doubt that before the war the Turks formed the 
majority of the inhabitants of the Sanjak and that they are still 
its strongest community. . 

The other elements of the population of the Alexandretta- 
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Antioch region, henceforth ‘ the Sanjak,’ are Arabs, Alawites, 
and Greek Orthodox Christians, who all speak Arabic, 
Armenians and Kurds speaking their own languages (and 
usually Turkish or Arabic as well), and a sprinkling of 
Maronites and Jews in the towns. Of these the Arabs, 
Moslems of the Sunni persuasion, claim to be the strongest ; 
but in the country of Antioch the heretical Alawites over- 
flowing from the Latakia region are the largest non-Turkish 
community, and may indeed outnumber the local Turks. 
Their religion is a curious amalgam of extreme Shiah beliefs 
-—their sacred book, the Majmu’, goes so fat as to assert that 
Ali ‘ created’ his father-in-law Mohamed !—with traces of 
Christianity and a large body of pagan beliefs (e.g., transmigra- 
tion and the adoration of the heavenly bodies), which are 
variously stressed by the four rival sects of these ‘ Nuseiria’ 
or ‘ little Christians.’ One of them practises a fertility cult, 
perhaps derived from the worship of Astarte, which furnishes 
fanatical Moslems, to whom Ozme ignotum pro horrifico, with 
startling and indecent tales at the expense of the Alawites 
in general. Less prejudiced observers give a favourable 
account of them, notably French officers who have had to do 
with Alawite militiamen and gendarmes. 

Most of the Armenians in the Sanjak were deported in 
1915-16 and suffered heavily. One group beat off attacks by 
second-line troops and Arab levies on their stronghold on 
Jebel Musa and were rescued by the Allies and conveyed to 
Port Said, where they remained until the end of the war. 
The French evacuation of Cilicia in 1921 was preceded by the 
flight of the Armenians, whom they had employed as soldiers 
and police and who expected the worst from the incoming 
Turks. Many of these immigrants settled in the Sanjak, and 
the non-Turk, and indeed anti-Turk, elements were further 
increased by Kurds who had been involved in the rebellion 
of 1926, or, like the Circassian immigrants after 1921, disliked 
the political, social, and sartorial reforms of the Nationalist 
Turks. ‘Old Turks’ also entered the province. 

Like Cilicia, on which it borders, the Sanjak was trans- 
ferred to the French by the British Army in 1919. It was 
involved in the subsequent struggle between the French and 
the Turkish Nationalists, but the Alexandrettan Turks were 
less numerous and militant than their northern brethren. 
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Kemalist Turkey, however, retained her interest in them. On 
October 20 M. Franklin-Bouillon, an ambitious and plausible 
Radical-Socialist politician, signed an agreement at Angora 
with the Nationalists on the backs of the British and Greeks, 
which terminated the Cilician fighting. Article VII. bound 
the French mandatory Government of Syria to institute a 
special administrative régime for the Sanjak whereby the local 
Turks obtained cultural freedom, Turkish became an official 
language, aud the province, though attached to Syria, was 
granted a large measure of home rule. This agreement was 
endorsed by the relevant articles of the Treaty of Lausanne 
(July 24, 1923). Article III. confirmed the frontier between 
French Syria and Turkey which had been provisionally fixed 
by the prior agreement. By Article XVI. Turkey renounced 
‘all rights and title’ to territories beyond its frontiers as laid 
down in the Treaty without prejudice to any special arrange- 
ments concluded with neighbouring States. The French kept 
their word, and the Sanjak was peaceful even when the greater 
part of Syria rebelled against them. Brigandage on the border 
ended in 1926, when the French Government, as mandatory 
for Syria and Lebanon, signed a treaty with Turkey by which 
the greater part of the Turco-Syrian frontier was definitely 
fixed, regulations were adopted for common action against 
border raiding, and the French confirmed their previous 
undertakings concerning the administrative autonomy of the 
Sanjak, which enjoyed an unusually happy and unchronicled 
existence for the next ten years. 

There was, however, a serious weakness in these agree- 
ments. None provided for the situation that must arise 
whenever France surrendered her mandate over Syria, to 
which Alexandretta was legally attached. In 1936 that situa- 
tion arose. After long friction with sophisticated Lebanese 
and turbulent Syrians, the French Government decided to 
substitute for their Syrian mandate a treaty of alliance with an 
independent Syrian State, which would come into operation 
in 1939. A treaty to that effect was signed at Paris on Sept- 
ember 9, and was followed by a similar treaty with Lebanon. 
The Franco-Syrian treaty produced immediate reactions in 
Turkey, where the Press, while congratulating the Syrians, 
expressed the hope that justice would be done to the Turks 
of the Sanjak. A subsequent exchange of views between 
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Patis and Angora revealed a wide difference of opinion as to 
the future status of Alexandretta. At the end of November 
the French tried to close the discussion by a Note in which 
they expressed their view that negotiations could serve no 
useful purpose until Syria acquired her full independence 
three years hence. They added that the agreements already 
concluded provided only for the administrative autonomy of 
the province and did not, in their opinion, affect the terri- 
torial integrity of Syria. In their reply the Turkish Govern- 
ment disputed the French view, claimed that the Sanjak was 
entitled to as full independence as were Syria and Lebanon, 
and added that the French Note appeared to them to be tanta- 
mount to a repudiation of the obligations already accepted by 
France in 1921 and 1926, in which case they could only sup- 
pose that their own obligations under these treaties might 
also be considered null and void. 

In this dispute the French certainly had a strong legal 
case. Their previous agreements had merely provided for 
the special administrative needs of the Sanjak. Article XVI. 
of the Treaty of Lausanne seemed to be decisive in that the 
Government of Angora had thereby divested themselves of 
any legal title to interest themselves in the future political 
attachment of Alexandretta. There was also much to be said 
for the French contention that to convert Alexandretta into 
an independent State would be contrary to the terms of the 
mandate. Nor was there any reason to expect that the League 
Council would look with favour on the independence of a 
small and defenceless territory owning a fine potential harbour 
and thus exposed to predatory ambitions. But although the 
Turks’ case was weak in law, there was much to be said for 
their contention that theit brothers in the Sanjak should not 
be transferred to Arab rule. Their rights, like those of other 
Syrian minorities, might be guaranteed by the Franco-Syrian 
treaty, but the experience of the Assyrians in Iraq and the 
overt and covert support given by the Syrians to anti-Zionist 
dacoity in Palestine justified Turkish anxiety. This was 
increased by outbreaks of violence in the Sanjak itself, in 
which local Turks and Arabs, gunmen imported from Syria, 
and counter-gunmen from Turkey joined in turn. Mean- 
while Angora was taking the desire of the Quai d’Orsay to 
postpone discussion very ill. President Ataturk, whom the 
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world prefers to call Ghazi Mustafa Kemal, and his entourage 
were none too Francophile. The attempts of Orient Free- 
masonry to save Javid Bey’s life after his condemnation for 
treason in 1926 had rankled; the Nationalists regarded 
French high finance with an aversion inflamed by memories 
of that paradise of usurers the Hamidian régime. 

On December 9, 1936, Tutkey requested that the dispute 
should be placed on the agenda of the next Council meeting, 
and that urgent measures should be taken to protect the Turks 
of the Sanjak. The French had suppressed disorder sternly, 
and the Alexandrettan Turks feared that they would be driven 
into the Arab State by French and Syrian coercion. The 
Council proposed that French and Turks should agree to 
measures of urgency pending the discussion of the funda- 
mental problem. They agreed, and negotiations followed at 
Geneva in which Herr Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, 
acted as mediator on behalf of the Council. On December 15 
Dr. Aras, the Turkish Foreign Minister, M. Vienot, French 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Herr Sandler 
arrived at an interim agreement. Next day the Council 
decided that the ratification of the Franco-Syrian treaty should 
be postponed pending a general settlement, that three 
observers should visit the Sanjak to study the situation and 
report, and that on their arrival the French reinforcements 
should be withdrawn. Dr. Aras abstained from voting on 
the ground that his own proposal that Turkey and France 
should send observers to Alexandretta had been rejected by 
the French.1 The Turkish delegates then left for Paris to 
continue the discussion of the substance of the dispute. 

They made no progress until, on January 6, something 
happened which was to exercise a profound influence on the 
subsequent policy of the French Government. Early that 
morning the Turkish President, who was staying in Con- 
stantinople, ordered a special train and set off for Konia, the 
headquarters of the Southern Command. At Eskishehir 
there met him another special train carrying Ismet Pasha, 
Prime Minister of Turkey, Dr. Aras, the Minister of the 
Interior, and the Chief of the General Staff, who had come 
from Angora. After a conference lasting several hours the 
President went on alone to Konia and Ulu Kishla, 70 miles 

1 The observers sent represented Norway, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
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nearer the border. Responsible Turks explained his action 
as a final proof that their Government’s determination never 
to allow the Sanjak to fall under Arab rule was no bluff. 
The inspired Jumburiet announced on the same day that 
Turkey would go to any lengths to defend her honour. 
The French Government, though professing not to take 
these threats seriously, were perturbed. The Ghazi, after 
visiting Ulu Kishla, returned to Eskishehir, where he again 
conferred with his Ministers. New proposals for the Sanjak 
were transmitted to the Quai d’Orsay through Bay Suad 
Davas, the Turkish Ambassador. By January 10 the crisis 
was overt. It had left its mark. Attempts were made, indeed, 
to explain it away as the result of a post-prandial decision of 
the Ghazi, from which he had been dissuaded by his Ministers, 
and notably by the Chief of the General Staff, who had 
reminded the President that, since the last class of conscripts 
had been sent home, only recruits were available for military 
operations. The tale is more picturesque than probable. 
The President must have been fully acquainted with the 
state of the army, and it is hard to believe that ‘the com- 
municative warmth of a banquet’ could overheat that cool 
and realistic intelligence. 

The observers reported to the League Council in time for 
its next meeting in January 1937, and meanwhile direct 
negotiations, in which M. Avenol, Secretary-General of the 
League, took part, were resumed. The Turks were now 
demanding complete independence for the Sanjak within the 
framework of a federation including Syria and Lebanon, 
in which each State should have the right of veto even in 
foreign affairs. The British Government, desiring a settle- 
ment of a dispute between two friendly States, proffered 
their good offices to both, at the same time urging that any 
settlement should be within the terms of the French mandate 
and should set up no precedent which might prejudice other 
mandated territories. With Mr. Eden’s help the main lines 
of a decision were reached at this session. The Turks dropped 
their claim for Alexandrettan independence, and agreed that 
the Sanjak should be demilitarised and enjoy complete 
autonomy within the Syrian State, which should control 
no mote than its foreign relations and its Customs, and 
under the supervision of a resident French delegate of the 
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League of Nations. Turkish and Arabic were to be 
the official languages. Two agreements—a Franco-Turkish 
treaty guaranteeing the integrity of the Sanjak and a Franco- 
Turco-Syrian treaty guaranteeing the existing frontier— 
were to be negotiated. The Council also appointed a 
Committee to draw up a Statute and Fundamental Law for 
the Sanjak. These were completed in time for the Council 
meeting of May 24. Five days later France and Turkey 
reached a ‘final’ agreement on the above terms. Their 
representatives solemnly assured the Council that they 
accepted the Statute, the Fundamental Law, the settlement 
and the obligations which it entailed. Congratulations 
abounded. Only in Syria the Arabs grumbled and protested, 
but, since the French Chamber had not yet ratified the treaty 
promising them independence, they went no further. Other- 
wise all was expected to go well. 

But nothing went well. Turks and Arabs rioted at 
Antioch and Alexandretta. The French proclaimed martial 
law, and the suspicions of Angora were not appeased even 
when a League Commission set out in October to prepare 
for the election of an Assembly in the Sanjak. It consisted of 
Swiss, Belgian, Dutch and Norwegian members, with Mr. 
T. Reid, a former Mayor of Colombo and member of the 
Legislature of Ceylon, as its president. None of its five 
members had any experience of Near Eastern administration, 
but their intentions were excellent—too excellent, perhaps, 
for the realities of the Levant. The new régime came into 
force in the Sanjak on November 29, and Geneva again 
buzzed with congratulations. A week later, however, the 
Turkish Government denounced the Treaty of 1926, alleging 
that French officials in the Sanjak were favouring the non- 
Turks. They also protested at Geneva against the penal 
measures embodied in the draft electoral law by which 
intimidation and bribery might be punished by as much as 
twenty years’ imprisonment. Whoever was responsible for 
the draft must have been singularly ignorant of the wicked 
Near Eastern world if he expected local courts to punish over- 
zeal so draconically. In January the Council agreed that 
the draft law would have to be revised. Meanwhile sporadic 
disturbances continued. The League still hoped, and its Com- 


mission, now under a Norwegian president, since Mr. Reid had 
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accepted a post on the ‘ fact-finding ’ Commission in Palestine, 
resumed its preparations for the Alexandrettan election. 

The Commissioners’ methods have incurred some sharp 
ctiticism in quarters that had at first seemed friendly. They 
based their scheme on a division of the population into six 
communities—Turks, Arabs, Alawites, Kurds, Armenians, 
and Greek Orthodox Christians—and formed a seventh unit 
out of the less numerous and important sects or communities 
such as the Maronites and Jews. This was the old Turkish 
‘Millet’ system, and, had the Commissioners followed it 
faithfully and insisted that the heads of each community 
should help to prepare their lists and instruct their electors 
how to vote, the Sanjak might have passed quieter days. 
Unfortunately they were induced, apparently with the full 
consent, if not by the promptings, of French and Turks alike, 
to democratise the system by allowing the would-be voters 
freedom to choose theit community. This meant in practice 
that Turkish and anti-Turkish propagandists and their 
attendant roughs made a dead set at all uncertain groups, 
especially at the luckless Alawites, in order to win or compel 
them to their side, and that disorders multiplied. But the 
Turkish faction, now very much in the ascendant, overdid 
intimidation and finally lost the support of many of their 
own Conservatives. The local French officials were said to 
have generally supported the non-Turks, and it is possible 
that some did so, either through dislike of Turkish methods 
or with a natural desire to give loyal minorities a fair deal. 
In any case, it was clear by mid-May that the Turks would 
not get anything like the percentage (48 to 60 per cent.) 
of votes that they had confidently expected. 

And this was all the more awkward because the French 
Government had by now made up their minds to fall in with 
the wishes of Angora and give the Turks of the Sanjak a 
statutory majority in the local Assembly. A variety of 
circumstances had driven them to this realistic decision. 
They desired a general agreement with Turkey. M. Bonnet, 
who had succeeded M. Delbos as Foreign Minister in April, 
knew that Dr. Aras had been throwing out hints, which grew 
broader as time passed, that compliance with the wishes of 
Angora on the subject of the Sanjak was an essential condi- 
tion of any such agreement, and that if France would not 
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pay the price—well, Turkey and Italy, now good friends 
again, might come together. The Turkish Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Bay Noman Menemenjioghlu, 
was mote precise. In conversation with M. de Tessan at 
Geneva in March he had argued with invincible logic that, 
since France had agreed in principle to recognise the special 
position of the Alexandretta Turks, it would be only just to 
see that they obtained a representation in the Alexandretta 
Assembly corresponding to their numbers. ‘Twenty-two 
seats out of forty-one would satisfy them—and Turkey. 
To this Mr. Bonnet agreed, without perhaps realising what 
difficulties awaited him in consequence of the excessive zeal 
shown by the official and unofficial agents of Angora. He 
hoped to reach this most desirable result without offending 
the League, to which France professed devoted loyalty. 
But he must reach it, and soon. Otherwise the Grand Turk 
might take another journey towards the border, or Dr. 
Aras might strike a bargain with Il Duce. With Germany 
glaring at Czechoslovakia and French influence in Republican 
Spain threatened by Nationalist victories, German technicians 
and Italian aircraft, a breach with Turkey would be a disaster. 

The troubles in the Sanjak continued. The French 
postponed the elections. On May 29 Dr. Aras, addressing the 
Kamutay (the Grand National Assembly of Turkey), explained 
the troubles by the statement that France was doing every- 
thing to prevent a Turkish success in the election, and that 
Turkey’s relations were excellent with every Power but 
France. The Committee set up by the League Council to 
watch events from Geneva met in the beginning of June, 
and, in the absence of agreement as to what steps should be 
taken, recommended France and Turkey to negotiate directly. 
The two Governments needed no such advice. The British 
urged the French and Turks to agree. M. Bonnet had decided 
that the Turks must have their majority. On June 3 the 
French authorities, who had already suspended the registta- 
tion of voters owing to an affray wherein seven persons were 
killed, declared martial Jaw in the Sanjak and placed a military 
officer in charge of it ; some French officials were transferred, 
some local officials dismissed. ‘The election was again 
postponed. The League Commission suddenly found its 
difficulties multiplying. The local authorities were arresting 
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Arab, Alawite, and Orthodox members of the electoral 
boards, and other notables. A Turkish band invaded the 
premises where one such Board sat and fired over a hundred 
shots near where the British delegate was at work. Then 
came the cruellest blows of all; on June 21 the Turkish 
Government decided not to recognise the Commission. 
Next day the Turkish delegate to the League asked the 
Secretary-General to recall it. The French Government 
followed suit a day later. But the Commissioners did not 
wait to be recalled. Their chairman, M. Reimers, had laid 
their grievances against the French authorities before the 
Secretary-General in two outspoken telegrams and had 
announced that he and his colleagues had decided to leave. 
The Turkish majority had still to be obtained. A way 
was found. Turkish military and diplomatic experts under 
General Asim Gunduz, Deputy C.G.S. of the Turkish Army, 
attived at Antioch on June 12 and conferred with General 
Huntziger, the commander of the French forces in Syria. 
There was a brief outbreak of Arab wrath, a last riot in the 
Sanjak, arrests at Damascus, where bombs were said to have 
been thrown at the Prime Minister of Syria, and even in 
Palestine a sympathetic strike of Arab labourers. But the 
movement died down: whether in consequence of French 
use of the still unratified treaty as a lever, or, as some perhaps 
over-anxious British observers apprehended, of a_half- 
promise that the Mufti of Jerusalem would be left undis- 
turbed to intrigue against British and Zionists from his 
tetreat at Al-Zok in Lebanon, it is impossible to say. The 
Franco-Turkish negotiations moved on to their goal. On 
July 3 the two generals signed a Military Convention at 
Antioch whereby the Sanjak was to be garrisoned and its 
peace and integrity guaranteed by 2500 Turkish and as many 
French troops, who were to remain there until the new 
Constitution of Alexandretta was functioning normally 
again. ‘Two days later the Turkish troops arrived, warmly 
welcomed by the local Turks, and there is now every prospect 
of a Turkish success in the election if it is held while they 
ate there. Responsibility for maintaining order remains 
with the French, and when both forces have been withdrawn 
1000 local militia and/or gendarmes will keep the peace. 
On July 4 M. Ponsot, the French Ambassador to Turkey, 
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and Dr. Aras signed two important instruments at Angora, 
The first was a ten-years treaty of friendship between the two 
nations, by which each undertakes to join no military or 
economic combination aimed against the other and to give 
no assistance to any Power engaged in aggression on the 
other while this aggression lasts. Both Governments declare 
their intention to maintain peace and security in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and to consult one another to that end. By 
the second agreement the two Governments recognised, and 
the French Government undertook to apply, the autonomous 
status of the Sanjak on the basis of the preponderance of the 
Turkish element there, on the express understanding that 
Turkey had no territorial claim to the province. 

An interesting diplomatic struggle has thus ended in a 
marked success for the Turks, who have played their cards 
—except in the Sanjak—with old-fashioned skill, and who 
will be for practical purposes supreme in Alexandretta. 
Compelled to choose between a serious diplomatic reverse 
and the successful negotiation of a general agreement with 
Turkey at the expense of the Arab Nationalists, the minorities 
in the Sanjak and the League Election Commission, M. 
Bonnet has followed the national interest. But was it 
necessary for the French Government—who must have been 
warned by their officers, and who could have warned the 
League of the danger of imposing democratic institutions 
upon communities divided by bitter memories of the recent 
past and fears for the future—to lend themselves so cynically 
to preparations for a ‘ free election,’ the results of which had 
been arranged in advance? ‘Their treatment of the Election 
Commission appointed by the League of Nations may well 
be left to that very independent if rather doctrinaire body 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, which will, no doubt, 
have something to say on the matter next September. The 
Syrian Government are probably too weak to make any 
effective protest, and they have still to prove—if they can— 
that the anti-Turkish elements in the Sanjak desire direct 
Arab rule. But the diplomatic recognition of the interest 
of Turkey in the Turks of the Sanjak raises a wider issue. 
It may yet provide the German Reich with a diplomatic 
precedent for its interest in the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Puiuip P. GRAVES. 





THE AUGUSTAN EXHIBITION IN ROME AND 
ITS HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By EuGiENIE STRONG 


The record of the Human Past is not all contained in printed 
books.—CHARLEs NEWTON. 


An exhibition of unusual extent and splendour was in- 
augurated in September last in honour of the bimillenary of 
the birth of Augustus, founder of the Empire. The exhibition, 
however, as its official name Mostra Augustea della Romanita 
implies, is not restricted to the principate of the great Emperor 
ot to his doings ; the whole history of the Empire from its 
origins to the aftermath is illustrated and made to contribute 
to the significance of Augustus as central figure of a great 
pageant ; he stands here as symbol of Rome’s civilisation and 
of her sway. 

The exhibition is of a novel kind. It was obviously 
impossible to move large monuments, while recent experience 
had only too sadly shown the danger of transporting works 
of art and industry from place to place. The distinguished 
and experienced director of the Mostra, Professor G. Q. 
Giglioli, who has been its organising spirit from the first, 
determined to show what could be done by means of casts, 
models, photographic reproductions and enlargements—the 
whole helped by an artificial illumination which for beauty 
and effectiveness is without precedent. No one need fear 
that he is being invited to visit some dreary museum of casts. 
The technical perfection attained in these reproductions is 
such—so exactly are texture and even colour imitated—that 
it is often difficult to believe that we are not in the presence 
of originals. The object that has claimed such an expenditure 
of skill, industry, and patient craftsmanship is not the mere 
diffusion of knowledge. Here is history reanimated to an 
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end. The promoters of the Mostra had likewise in view the 
infusion of pride in the past as an incentive to action in the 
present and the future. ‘ Romanitd,’ the Roman spirit, is the 
keynote and the challenge. The inscriptions on either side 
of the entrance call upon Italians to remember the extent of 
Rome’s glory and the virility of a race that could so conquer 
and consolidate ; the innumerable quotations from ancient 
and modern authors, hung like tapestry on the walls of 
several rooms, extol the power, the beneficence, the tolerance 
of Roman rule, and invite the new Italy to look upon and 
emulate the works of old Rome. This lesson is steadily 
kept before the spectator as he travels in space—from Britain 
and Germany to the African and Asiatic provinces of the 
Empire—or in time, from the beginnings of Rome till the 
imperial ideals gradually merged into Christianity, to be born 
anew in the conscience of the modern world. 

The Mostra occupies the whole of the Palazzo dell’ 
Esposizione in the Via Nazionale. The central or chief floor 
is given up to the historical series of monuments ; the lower 
to architecture ; the upper to arts and crafts. The stageing 
of the whole is admirable. The dominating feature of the 
great octagonal vestibule is of Victory, symbol of Rome’s 
destiny, represented here by the winged Victory of Brescia 
recently copied to be placed at the entrance of the Brenner 
Pass. About it are portrait statues of three of the greatest 
successors of Augustus—Tiberius, Hadrian, Constantine— 
together with the Roman Wolf (from the celebrated 
Capitoline bronze), shown hete as guardian of her people, 
without the disfiguring Twins. A spacious hall is next 
devoted to monuments testifying to Roman conquest and 
power : triumphal reliefs from Adamklisi, from Beneventum, 
from Carpentras and Saint Rémy, from Ephesus and Tripoli, 
from the arches of Titus and of Septimius Severus and, in 
the place of honour, the facsimile of the ‘’Testament of 
Augustus,’ the, Res Geste inscribed on the pronaos of the 
temple of Augustus and Rome at Ancyra (Ankara). Before 
passing into the presence of Augustus we are conducted 
through a series of rooms illustrating the origins of Rome, 
the expansion of the State and the growth of imperialism 
which preceded the Empire. A rich series of monuments 
witnesses to the Romans’ pride of race. Their whole 
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legendary past—Horatius, Marcus Scaevola, Aineas, Romulus 
and Remus, Tarpeia, the Rape of the Sabines, all the lays of 
ancient Rome—are vividly presented in a profusion of 
reliefs, coins, mosaics and wall-paintings. Here also ate 
large models of Etruscan and Latin warriors, the mysterious 
black stone not yet clearly deciphered from the Forum, and 
the Apollo of Veii, most famous, if we except the bronze 
Wolf, of Etrusco-Latin sculptures. Illustrations from coins, 
it should be noted, are given here, as throughout the 
exhibition, in photographic enlargements which bring these 
invaluable historic documents within the range of appreciation 
for the general public; the effigies of the early kings thus 
enlarged should please the schoolboy making first acquaint- 
ance with the Tarquins. In the centre of the room a plough 
is stuck in a large rectangular patch of real earth as record of 
the plough with which Romulus traced the circuit of his city 
—a symbolic ceremony repeated whenever a Roman colony 
was founded. 

Serious history begins in the following rooms. The 
conflicts with Etruria and Samnium, Rome’s gradual conquest 
of the Italic peninsula, the invasion and defeat of Pyrrhus, 
the Macedonian and Punic wars, are documented by innumer- 
able casts and photographs of monuments and statuary as 
well as by maps and plans. A whole armoury of Roman, 
Etruscan, Greek, Italic and Samnite weapons has been 
gathered together ; conspicuous among them is the helmet 
of Hieron I. of Syracuse, the model of which, seen here in 
its historic setting, probably attracts more attention than ever 
does the magnificent original at the British Museum. In the 
present tragic hour of Spain’s history a poignant interest 
attaches to the new plan of the military devices adopted in 
133 B.C. to starve out the garrison of Numantia. The 
inscribed marble aippus, found in the Italian excavations of 
Cyrene, reproduces the will by which Ptolemy Neoteros of 
Cyrene left his kingdom to the Romans (155 B.c.). Next 
come the Gracchi; the great Empire builders and dictators— 
Sulla Marius, Pompey, Cesar; the Eastern campaigns; the 
first civil wars; the dramatic career of Sulla, dictator felix ; 
the rise of Cicero ; the Triumvirates. Much that is shown in 
the room exclusively dedicated to Czxsar is already familiar, 
though his military operations (sieges of Alessia and Avaricum, 
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the famous bridge across the Rhine, the bridge of hurdles 
across the swamps of Breuil le Sec) derive fresh interest from 
the models and maps in relief executed by the Istituto Storico e 
di Cultura dell’? Arma del Genio. Except for the later idealised 
statue in the Capitol and the basalt head at Berlin, the por- 
traiture of Cesar is prudently limited to coins, statues or 
heads passing as his being as a rule uncertain or even spurious. 

After these prolegomena to empite we pass into the 
presence of Augustus—true centre, as the catalogue points 
out, of the vast historical synthesis. The Emperor is repre- 
sented idealised as his own Genius, holding the cornucopiz 
of peace and plenty (statue in the Vatican). Other portraits 
show him as military commander (Prima Porta statue), as 
pontifex maximus (statue from the Via Labicana), divinised 
with egis and sceptre (Strozzi-Blacas cameo in the British 
Museum), and with these are grouped the best examples of his 
numerous effigies, whether executed in his lifetime or post- 
humous. A facsimile of the fasti consulares et triumphales (a 
treasure of the Museo dei Conservatori), justly described in the 
catalogue as the fundamental document for the history of 
Rome, is shown here together with a large map of the terti- 
tories added to the Empire by Augustus. Finally a tall 
cruciform pillar of luminous glass, inscribed with the words 
from St. Luke’s Gospel, records the census in the days of 
Cesar Augustus and the birth of Christ—the obscure event 
destined to change the face of the world. 

Other rooms are devoted to portraits of the family 6f 
Augustus (the fine cameo with the profile of Claudius, at 
Windsor, was specially cast for this exhibition by permission 
of H.M. the King) and to the Augustan poets ; to the private 
life of the Emperor—his entourage, friends, colleagues, 
servants ; to the monuments of his principate, in Italy and 
in the provinces. Of the Ara Pacis (most celebrated of 
Augustan monuments) only a few details appear here and there 
in the Mosira in illustration of special points. No model of 
it was preparéd, since the altar itself is soon to be re-erected 
as near as possible to its ancient site, and inaugurated on 
September 23, two thousandth birthday of Augustus. 

A toom consecrated to the imperial cult is important 
for the light thrown, by numerous inscribed altars and cippi, 
upon the religious policy of Augustus and the much-debated 
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question of emperor-worship in his time. A room along 
whose walls are arranged a series of luminous photographs 
of the Campanian coast takes us to sites beloved by Augustus, 
and to Capri, where he erected the imperial villa afterwards 
sumptuously enlarged by Tiberius. The everyday life of the 
Augustan age is not forgotten: a charming feature of the 
exhibition is the paved street, imitated from one lately 
unearthed in Rome, which leads to a reconstructed villa of 
Augustan date with its full complement of living and sleeping 
apartments, _ 

A long gallery is given up to the army. Facing the 
entrance is the reconstruction of the magnificent Flavio- 
Trajanic battle-piece, perhaps the finest example of its kind 
in the world which at a later date was barbarously cut up into 
four slabs to adorn the Arch of Constantine. In the beautiful 
little ‘ Chapel of the Eagle’ (Sacrario dell’ Aquila) a splendid 
eagle-topped standard is set up in a niche against a gold 
background adorned with effigies of flying ‘ Victories ’ from 
the Arch of Septimius Severus at Leptis Magna. Praetorian 
and legionary standards are massed at the sides. Eight 
sections are devoted to the legions ; it is not without emotion 
that we read the proud names Adiutrix, Victrix, Fulminata, 
Augusta, Flavia, Ulpia, Partica, and so on. The examples of 
Roman camps along the Rhine and in Roman North Africa 
ate specially good. Among numerous engines of war is the 
model of the movable tower which the Romans brought 
against Massada, last stronghold of the Jews, in the rebellion 
of A.D. 70. Military ste/ai (many of them from Roman 
Britain) are here in numbers. These various records of valour 
and devotion, discipline and endurance explain better than 
any text why the Romans considered military training the 
indispensable preliminary to civil service. 

After the army comes the navy, represented in a hall 
dominated by the colossal statue of Agrippa, Augustus’ 
admiral of the fleet and victor at Actium. Models of every 
kind of battleship and views of harbours (Misenum, Puteoli, 
Centumcelle, etc.) illustrate Rome’s command of the sea 
and show how, by sheer force of will, an agricultural people 
could be transformed into a great seafaring and naval power. 
The mercantile marine, merchantmen, and even light river 
craft, docks, lighthouses, shipyards, are not forgotten. 
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Law—Rome’s greatest and most enduring gift to civilisa- 
tion—is presented in well-arranged historical sequence : from 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, as reconstructed by the 
eminent Italian jurist Pietro Bonfante, to the Digest of 
Justinian shown in a facsimile of the fine version in the 
Laurentian Library. Inscriptions displayed as here in facsimile 
and arranged historically prove attractive even to those most 
ignorant of Roman law. The marriage laws of Augustus 
and his measures for the increase of the birth rate, which have 
no doubt influenced modern legislation on the subject, are 
naturally given prominence. Of peculiar interest is the Lex 
Regia Vespasiani, from which Cola di Rienzi claimed to 
derive authority for restoring the ancient liberties. Private 
law is as fully represented as public; marriage contracts, 
wills, birth certificates and death certificates, bills of sale, 
ttansfers of propetty, etc., are exhibited in large numbers. 
The severity of the ‘ Hall of Magistratures,’ which comes 
next, is relieved by a magnificent illuminated model of the 
Curia of Sabratha, meeting-place of its municipal Senate. 

With Augustus the Empire is fully established. The 
tale is resumed with Tiberius and carried on through a long 
series of exhibits illustrative of the period from the Flavians 
to the Antonines when the Empire reached its highest point 
of expansion and prosperity. In the later section, ‘ Defence 
of the Empire,’ a huge map of the Roman /imes stresses the 
necessity which had now arisen for strongly fortified frontiers 
against barbarian aggression. Details may be studied in the 
models of the ‘ Roman Wall’ in Britain; of the 4mes of the 
Rhine country; of the fortified bridgehead at Deutz, neat 
Cologne, constructed by Constantine in 310. Of the gateways 
of Rome fortified by Honorius, the Porta S. Paolo is shown 
in a fine model patinaed to the actual colour of the stone. 
In the same room may be seen what had long been lacking 
to a good knowledge of later Roman sculpture—casts in 
actual size of parts of the Arch of Calerius at Salonika, together 
with well-chosen examples of the late imperial portraiture 
from Gallienus to Arcadius. This series justifies the admira- 
tion now accorded to the art of a period long considered as 
decadent. The type of the monuments exhibited in this 
hall, and not least the fortifications, indicates the insidious 
approach of dismemberment and the weakening of the 
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central power ; the body politic was failing and yielding to 
new spiritual forces. 

Accordingly a hall of basilican type contains a large and 
well-arranged collection of examples of early Christian art 
brought together in order to show, in the words of the 
catalogue, ‘ Christianity forming with “ Romanitd” one single 
element against the barbarians.’ Here are numerous plans 
and models from the catacombs; the earliest effigies of 
SS. Peter and Paul; models of primitive Christian basilicas 
(including the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem) ; records 
of martyrdoms; portraits of the early Popes. A central 
position, against the end wall, is assigned to the model of the 
magnificent porphyry sarcophagus reputed of Constantia, 
daughter of Constantine, but no doubt intended originally as 
that of the great Emperor himself. At the side a tall luminous 
cross proclaims the fulfilment of the promises held out by 
the inscribed cross in the hall of Augustus : in hoc signo vinces. 

The historical sequence, though all-important, does not 
suffice ; details have to be filled in from the large number of 
exhibits on the lower and second floors. On the lower floor 
the large-scale reconstructions and models, even of whole 
cities and ports (Ostia, Civitavecchia, Leptis Magna), coloured 
and recessed as in stereopticon views, materialise the sense of 
all-embracing empire aroused by the shifting illumination of 
the maps on the main floor. Even more impressive than the 
number and size of individual cities is the spectacle, to which 
two rooms are devoted, of Roman roads and the system of 
intercommunication. Here, besides reconstructions, views 
and maps (including an ingenious map of Horace’s journey to 
Brindisi), are milestones, inscriptions, reliefs with sometimes 
enlivening incidents of travel, and also models of the vehicles 
employed. On this floor, too, are models of triumphal arches, 
theatres, amphitheatres (that of the reconstructed Colosseum 
is accompanied by another showing the machinery that lifted 
the wild beasts from their cages to the level of the arena), 
capitolia, temples, palaces, villas (Hadrian’s at Tivoli—that of 
the Quintilli) and houses, the apartment house of Rome and 
Ostia conspicuous among them. Aqueducts and baths are 
there, of course, and, less familiar to our ideas of ancient 
Rome, excellent works of hygiene, including a detailed model 
of the great military hospital at Xanten, in Germany. 
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On the upper floor the exhibits are, for the most part, on 
a smaller scale. It is not the power and majesty of empire, 
but the intimacy of Roman life, that is here brought home to 
us. The fine series of portrait busts is given less for the 
persons represented than as illustrating this popular form of 
att (Palmyrene portraiture is especially well illustrated). The 
room of silverware displays an art of domestic luxury ; here 
are admirable electrotypes of the collection from Hildersheim, 
the so-called ‘ Treasure of Attila’ from Vienna, that of the 
‘ Casa del Menandro’ from Pompeii, others from the British 
Museum, from the Cabinet des Antiques of Paris, and that of 
Traprain from Edinburgh—the last named too little known 
out of Great Britain, or indeed within it. A great deal of care 
has been expended on the fashions, in clothes and in hair- 
dressing, of Rome and the provinces. The scenes of family 
and school life are fascinating. A curious relief from Virunum 
shows a group of mounted youths belonging to the Juventus 
—an organisation for the young resembling that of the 
modern balilla and avanguardisti. ‘The reminder is constant 
that ‘ youth must be drilled and disciplined so that they learn 
to despise feasts and banquets.’ One illustration of school 
life gives the birching of a pupil in a manner suggestive of the 
austere discipline of Victorian England. 

To the religions of the Empire no less than four rooms 
ate devoted. Social service is well represented. Among 
public charities we note the provisions recorded on the famous 
Tabula Alimentaria for the adoption and training by the State 
of poor children and orphans. In other rooms are illustrated 
games and pastimes, sports, racing and the racecourse; 
letters and sciences; medicine, surgery, astronomy, music ; 
industries, trades, agriculture and farming in all their branches, 
fisheries and fishmongers ; the bank and the counting-house 
(haute finance and petit commerce), offices, shops with their 
salesmen and customers, inns, taverns (caupone). Besides 
plaster models of the great Roman libraries (of Hadrian at 
Athens, of Celsus at Ephesus, the library of Timbad and the 
two libraries of the Forum of Trajan), a full-sized recon- 
struction in wood of a private library with its fittings and 
furniture elicits admiration. The important section of fine 
atts (which should be enlarged) draws for illustration upon 
reproductions of sculpture and of painting supplemented by 
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photographs so arranged as to show the development of 
spatial perspective in the art of Rome. 

The grandiose model of the ancient Urbs, presented to 
the Mostra by the City of Rome, which should have found a 
place among reconstructions of the cities of the Empire, has 
been allotted, for lack of space elsewhere, a larger room on 
this floor. It has been worked up with the utmost care by 
Professor Colini and by the architect Gismondi (to whose 
skill so much in the exhibition is due) from the Forma Urbis 
of the late Rodolfo Lanciani: This vision of the Imperial 
City sums up the manifold impressions left by a visit to the 
Mostra. 

Instead of closing, as originally announced, on Septem- 
ber 23 next, the Mostra is to be kept open till towards the end 
of the year, when the gallery in the Via Nazionale is required 
for other exhibitions. A number of the more important 
pieces will then go to enrich the Museo dell’ Impero Romano ; 
and it is officially announced that a Mostra della Romanitd, 
exceeding the present one in size and splendour, will be 
permanently lodged in a new building which is to form part 
of the 1942 Exhibition. These changes, we must hope, need 
not seriously interrupt the lessons of the Mostra: its vindica- 
tion of archeology as providing history with documentary 
evidence as precious as that of the texts—its co-ordination of 
these monumental records into one huge framework exhibiting 
the life and activities of the Empire from which springs our 
modern civilisation. 

EuGENIE STRONG. 
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THE CARDWELL SYSTEM AND INDIA 


By Sr CHartes Harris 


In inttoducing the Army Estimates last March, the Secretary 
of State intimated that he was about to discuss officially 
with the Secretary of State for India changes in our Army 
system affecting the arrangements, financial and other, for 
the supply of the British garrison in India. From the view- 
point of a commander having sole control of our Regular 
Army and surveying the Imperial field at large, he said, its 
distribution was faulty: too many troops in India and too 
few in the Middle East for our greatly increased liabilities. 
After providing in each area a sufficient garrison for its 
defence at the outbreak of war, we should aim at holding a 
strategic reserve in a zone whence it could be directed most 
rapidly to those alternative places most likely to be threatened ; 
and the location of such a reserve should change in the light 
of changing conditions and requirements. But the supreme 
commander attempting redistribution on such lines would 
find himself blocked, as regards India, by ‘ rigidities’ of 
which he mentioned four: the ‘ predetermination’ of the 
numbers of units in India and of their establishments ; the 
fact that since units there are interchangeable with those 
outside, while the cost of new equipments for them falls on 
India, the pace of re-equipment of the Army generally is 
influenced by the speed at which India finds money ; that as 
regards pay and other ‘ amenities’ the British Government 
is controlled by what India will afford; and that the terms 
of the soldiet’s service and the length of his stay in India 
must also be arranged with that Government. Armies, he said, 
above all other institutions, must be able to adapt themselves 
to changing times ; and accordingly he, without waiting for 
the results of discussions with India, would proceed to 
achieve, for the Army outside that country, the best attainable 
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form of organisation. Both the Secretary of State and Mr. 
Amery (who spoke later) seemed to regard these ‘ rigidities ° 
as rooted in the Cardwell System, and an impression is abroad 
that, but for the conversations now proceeding, a decision 
(already arrived at) to abandon that system would have been 
announced then and there. What exactly is this system that 
so patalyses progress ? 

The state in which forty years of neglect between Waterloo 
and the Crimean War had left our military affairs beggars 
description. In the middle of the war a large number of 
hitherto independent departments were flung together into a 
sort of War Office, with a new Minister (Secretary of State 
for War) at its head. For the next fourteen years little further 
ptogress was visible, and at the end of 1868 the Secretary of 
State and the Commander-in-Chief, sitting a quarter-mile 
apart, still exercised a confused dual control, exchanging 
formal letters and each enjoying direct access to the Sovereign ; 
commissions and promotions in the Army were still purchased 
for hard cash, cavalry and infantry regiments practically 
belonged to their officers, each one forming a single indepen- 
dent unit, and their men, in the main, were enlisted ‘ for life,’ 
with service pensions at twenty-one years. Behind these: 
men nothing existed but recruits drilling at the regimental 
depéts ; there was no Reserve. But, after much discussion, 
past muddles had precipitated certain conclusions in the minds 
of thinking men. 

(1). Most of our Army was locked up in the Indian and 
other distant garrisons, though railways, steamships and 
telegraphs had revolutionised transport and the problems of 
war. As Gladstone had put it in 1861 : ‘ Our present system 
is founded upon a state of things which has entirely passed 
away. Our communications with our Colonies were rare, 
slow and uncertain, and it would have been very dangerous 
indeed to trust to the principle of supporting them from the 
centre; but now ... communications with the world in 
general are constant, tapid and certain, and England is the 
very centre of those communications’; and he advocated 
‘ keeping our great mass of force at home and supplying the 
Colonies as they might require.’ This was intended to have 
a further effect : ‘ No country which is not primarily charged 
with the ordinary business of its own defence is really, or 
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can be in. the full sense of the word, a free community,’ 
Consequently we should withdraw the Regulars from the 
antipodes and other self-governing areas, not merely to 
relieve the Home Exchequer, but to stimulate the spirit of 
self-reliance. 

(2) Long-service recruiting, with prolonged periods of 
foreign service in its train, had definitely failed to keep the 
ranks full, to say nothing of any Reserve. General Peel, 
introducing the Army Estimates of 1867, explained the 
appointment in 1866 of Lord Dalhousie’s Royal Commission 
by ‘the great difficulty experienced in procuring recruits 
for the Army; . . . in point of fact the question then was, 
and now is, whether the British Army should be allowed to 
collapse.’ 

(3) After the Mutiny, the following direct question had 
been put to another Royal Commission: How far the 
European portion of the Army (in India) should be composed 
of troops of the Line, taking India as part of the regular 
tour of service, and how far of troops raised for service in 
India only? The majority of the Commissioners answered, 
positively enough : 

However good the local force of the late East India Company 
has proved itself to be, still it is the opinion of the majority that a 
local force deteriorates more than one which, by frequent relief, 
has infused into it fresh European notions and feelings and a 
vigorous system of European discipline, and this would more 
particularly be the case in a climate like that of India. . . . The 
very nature of a double army would, in a great measure, deprive 
the Line army of the valuable experience it would acquire in India, 
whilst the local army would in like manner be debarred from all the 
benefits of field service in Europe. . . . The local army of India, 
as now constituted, is more expensive than the Line in its non- 
effective charges. A double system of recruiting, the natural 
result of a double army, would operate most injuriously on recruiting 
in general, and it would be next to impossible to carry it on satis- 
factorily, or with good results, if worked by two distinct authorities. 


With such half-wrought materials as these ready to his hand, 
Cardwell in December 1868 was commissioned, as Secretary 
of State for War, to rebuild the whole edifice, and within five 
yeats he had done it. The War Office and Horse Guards 
were united, and both it and the Army were reformed ; 
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Purchase was abolished, concentration replaced dispersion as 
the guiding principle of distribution of forces; and, in 
particular, the Line infantry (then the chief component of 
the Army) was reorganised, not as regards higher field 
formations and so on, but in its vital, quasi-physiological 
processes of recruiting, drafting, circulation of officers and 
men through its unit establishments, and formation of 
reserves. The Cardwell System, in its meaning to-day, 
ignores all his other achievements and denotes only these 
internal reforms. 

His plan was simple, elastic and economical. He changed 
the terms of service to a first period of twelve years, part 
with the Colours and part with the Army Reserve he thus 
created—i.e., in civil life, with a daily retaining fee. Senior 
non-commissioned officers and a limited number of rank and 
file were allowed to re-engage to complete twenty-one years’ 
service for pension, instead of passing to the Reserve, and the 
Reservist might be invited, when needed to augment the 
Reserve, to continue for the thirteenth to sixteenth years from 
enlistment in the Reserve (Section D). He set up, as the 
normal unit of Line infantry, the regiment of two battalions, 
with a defined recruiting area and a small fixed depot in it as 
the permanent pied @ terre of the regiment and of the local 
Militia and Volunteers which were now allied with it: one 
battalion to be normally abroad and the other at Home, 
exchanging places at long intervals; and with men trans- 
ferable as required to any of the three sub-units. A typical 
soldier’s life-story would be: some months of drill at the 
depét ; a year or more in the Home battalion to complete 
training ; drafted to the battalion abroad to complete his 
Colour service (normally seven years for infantry, a compto- 
mise between the necessity of building up a Reserve and 
India’s insistence on economy in sea-transport); return to 
pass five years in the Reserve; if not drafted abroad, pass to 
Reserve direct from Home battalion at the end of his seventh 
year, unless he consented to go earlier to augment the 
Reserve. The battalion abroad thus contained only trained 
soldiers ready to take the field for local defence. If reinforce- 
ment from Home was necessary, the Reservists produced by 
both battalions were available to mobilise the Home battalion 
with men in their prime, immature and unfit men returning 
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to the depédt until wanted. Until Haldane at last realised 
Cardwell’s ideal of equal numbers of battalions at Home 
and abroad, there were always some regiments with both 
abroad ; the depéts of these were enlarged to handle more 
recruits, and Provisional (training) Battalions, not confined 
to a single regiment, were formed to complete the training 
of drafts. The other regiments went their way undisturbed. 

Out of sight, out of mind ; old-fashioned officers, forget- 
ting the invisible Reservists and looking at the Home bat- 
talions after the drafts had gone, derided them as ‘squeezed 
lemons,’ and with recruiting slack and money tight their 
strength was certainly liable to fall too low. At first, also, 
there was much scepticism as to how the ‘paper’ Reserves 
would look when (if ever) they mustered. Moreover, to 
form the two-battalion regiments, Cardwell allied (‘ linked ’) 
each Home battalion with one abroad, for drafting purposes. 
This was unpopular ; and when in 1880 Childers developed 
the linking into permanent union, so that the Fighting Forty- 
Fourth and the Queen’s Own became for all time the first 
and second battalions of the Loamshire Regiment, uniformed 
alike, with a joint depét and sharing the battle honours of 
both the old regiments, whatever care had been taken in 
selecting the partners so wedded, the unpopularity developed 
into fury of both officers and men with the civilian who had 
not only abolished Purchase but had shown the way to this 
last violation of esprit de corps; and Cardwell (in retirement) 
bore most of the blame. But on the substitution of battalion 
training for depédt training of drafts, which was at stake, it 
had been impossible for him to give way. It was the keystone 
of the arch, and, relying on his military advisers, the most 
enlightened British soldiers of their day, he had closed his 
ears, set his teeth and seen it through. It was essentially a 
matter to be decided by experience and, after a successful 
first mobilisation for Wolseley’s Arabi campaign in 1882, 
the Wantage Committee of 1892 gave its unanimous judgment: 

The advantages of the system of regimental training for men 
destined for India over the alternative and far more expensive 
system of depéts can hatdly be overestimated. The recruits acquire 
more interest in their profession and better teaching in the higher 
spirit and discipline of a soldier’s life. When a recruit enlists he 
wants to enter the Army and not a military school, and there can 
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be no doubt that the variety and excitement of regimental life 
compare favourably, in his estimation, with the routine of life at 
the depét. . . . The Committee have no hesitation in stating their 
belief that the double-battalion system is not only the most econo- 
mical, but also the best machinery which can at present be devised 
for furnishing the foreign drafts and effecting the reliefs. 


This wisdom was justified within ten years by the quality 
of the mobilised battalions sent out for the South African 
War, and again by that of the organised ‘ Old Contemptibles ” 
of 1914. But Cardwell had ‘ had a bad Press ’ and his name, 
covering (as it had come to do) Childers’ crowning insult to 
the old Army, roused prejudice in the popular mind, though 
all soldiers of note had long been on his side. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, whom political hazard had made Secretary of State 
under Balfour in 1903, still hoisted the anti-Cardwell flag, 
though a few yeats earliet he had had the worst of a set-to 
with Lord Haliburton on the merits of the System. He spent 
his two years of office in working at a plan to supersede it by 
dividing the Regulars into two armies, ‘General Service’ 
and ‘ Home Service,’ with different terms of service, pay, etc. ; 
all foreign service falling to the former, which would be 
ptedominantly a long-service force, drafted from large 
depéts and having only a few battalions at Home, maintained 
in instant readiness to take the field as a striking force. 
Suffice it here to say that he failed to convince either his 
Prime Minister or his Army Council; and Balfour, in view 
of repeated failure of his own side to produce a sound reform, 
passed the word, as leader of the Opposition, that the Liberal 
scheme must have a fair (non-party) examination. The new 
Government had decided in 1906 to ‘ uphold the system in 
its integrity and develop it further in accordance with its 
author’s intentions’; and Haldane in 1908 published a 
calculation showing that, with no change in the establishment 
of the Army, if drafting reverted to depéts the Expeditionary 
Force must lose one cavalry brigade and two complete 
infantry divisions, while the annual saving (at the then level 
of costs) would scarcely exceed half a million. The ‘ secret’ 
of this remarkable result lies in the use, by Cardwell, of the 
same men to serve the double purpose of training machinery in 
peace and fighting units on mobilisation. One cannot expect 
different critics in the Press to make their objections logically 
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consistent, and the Military Correspondent of The Times 
seems (June 17) to have discovered a new fault in the System. 
He points to the ‘ relatively large surplus force’ which it 
leaves on a general mobilisation at home, after bringing up 
our foreign garrisons to the new standard required for defence 
at the outbreak of war, and shakes his head over the tempta- 
tion to commit this surplus in support of France, to our 
own undoing. Surely this pronouncement rivals Campbell 
Bannerman’s famous objection to the creation of a thinking 
department for the Army ! 

The System, then, deals only with the internal vital 
processes of the units of the Army ; it has nothing to do with 
pay, amenities or equipment, nor does it (as often alleged) 
break down unless there is rigid equality of the numbers of 
battalions at Home and abroad, though it works the better 
the nearer such equality is approached. We can now return 
to the viewpoint of our Supreme Commander, which is useful 
for a preliminary glance at the problem of distribution, 
ptemising that, as he does not and (unless through a vast 
political cataclysm) cannot exist, his views have to be har- 
monised with realities—to be precise, with certain funda- 
mental features of our relations with India: (1) the separation 
of Exchequets, (2) the employment in India of an agreed 
number of troops of the British Army, and (3) the principle 
that India pays the cost of her own defence. These funda- 
mentals existed before the System and would continue to 
exist if it were abandoned. More than finance is involved ; 
but if India, having a difference with us, elects to conduct it 
on the financial plane, is she not following the course we 
ourselves took with our early kings? ‘Taking the four 
named rigidities : 

(2) The number of British troops in India is agreed from 
year to year only, and since 1914 four cavalry regiments out 
of nine and seven infantry battalions out of fifty-two have in 
fact been withdrawn. The System does not even distinguish 
a battalion in India from one elsewhere abroad, or care how it 
changes locality ; and the real difficulties in the way of Mr. 
Amety’s expeditionary force ‘ somewhere East of Suez’ are 
financial. Any of those troops coming from India must be 
taken over by the British Exchequer, and all of them must be 
housed (expensively) at the chosen spot and, to satisfy the 
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Secretary of State’s condition of mobility, must be rehoused 
as often as the balance of power shifts. One previous question 
should be mentioned but cannot be here discussed: troops 
in hot countries cannot be packed into passing ocean tramps, 
and much seems to depend on where ‘ East of Suez’ is, and 
on points within the Admiralty sphere, before it becomes 
clear that, when troops are hurriedly wanted at some now 
unknown spot, it may not be, after all, quickest to embark 
them in England, as Gladstone foresaw. 

(d) Re-equipment, pari passu, of the British units both in 
and out of India is an old problem ; and so long as a part of 
the British Army one and indivisible exists there, and the 
broad military view is maintained that identical patterns 
strengthen both wings of it by enabling either to reinforce 
the other, the measures to be concerted as to priority and 
pace of such changes are not affected by the plan on which 
the personnel is provided and replaced. Such measures in 
the past have been concerted without any suggestion that 
India should not pay her share towards the common purpose ; 
but perhaps we must now expect to find, among the growing- 
pains of her adolescence, some greater tenderness in that 
region. Here, again, the trouble is not caused by the System 
and would not be cured by abandoning it. 

(c) India’s protest against the increased cost to her arising 
from the newly announced ‘ amenities ’ for British Regulars 
has the same characteristics: neither novel, nor caused by 
the System (which does not touch pay), nor removable by 
abandoning it; unless, indeed, it be done as an incident in 
other and more fundamental changes. As the post-Mutiny 
Commission (quoted above) saw, you cannot have sub- 
stantially different standards of pay in one and the same army, 
nor work successfully a common scheme of recruiting for 
armies that are really two—Cardwell or no Cardwell. 

(d) The last rigidity, that ‘ the terms of service of a soldier 
and the time he must spend in India must be decided in the 
light of the existing arrangements,’ is a little obscure. With 
57,000 individual Britons living under discipline in India, 
some orderly system of comings and goings is obviously 
necessary ; and Cardwell left everything open to arrangement 
between the two Governments according to the conditions 
of the day, except the fixed twelve years within which the 
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soldier’s first period of Colour service and his Reserve 
service must be fitted. Whatever it may be that ties our 
Commander’s hands, it is not the System. 

It is difficult to see how the King’s government is to be 
carried on if an improved organisation for the part of the 
Army outside India, involving the abolition of the Cardwell 
System, is to be carried through unilaterally, leaving the part 
inside India in suspense. In settling with India by agreement 
under present-day conditions, we should hold fast to the 
principle that she pays the cost of her defence, including such 
emoluments for British personnel as are found to be necessary. 
If, on purely defence grounds, it be decided that India is now 
substantially over-garrisoned, a settlement of the present 
‘amenities ’ dispute might possibly be reached, consistently 
with that principle, by a reduction of the garrison, leaving it 
to the British Government to decide whether to maintain on 
British establishment the numbers brought away or to 
disband them. But as regards re-equipment the case is 
different. A note to Vote 11 of the Army Estimates refers to 
an item in Civil Estimates! for a first payment to India of 
_ £200,000, part of a total of £600,000 ‘ to assist the Govern- 
ment of India in meeting the capital cost of mechanising 
certain units of the British Army in India.’ If India, 
having found the plea of poverty accepted as justifying a 
subsidy for re-equipment, hangs back, presses for its further 
extension to ‘amenities,’ and obtains it as the price of pro- 
gtess, it is difficult to see where we can halt on that path; 
and it is not to be expected that any official, military or 
civilian, will show reluctance to exploit, in the interests of 
his local exchequer, these breaches in our lines of financial 
defence. 

Consule Planco there wete in the House of Commons keen 
economists who would have laid bare this unobtrusive little 
military item in our Civil Estimates and insisted on the fullest 
publicity for it; but to-day, it seems, ‘nobody knows and 
nobody cares.’ 

C. Harris. 


1 Class II., Vote 11, India and Burma. 





NATIONAL PLANNING IN AGRICULTURE 


Its PossIBILITIES AND ITs LimrTs 


By Sir E. Joun Russexz, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


In a crowded country like Great Britain where large importa- 
tions of food from overseas are possible the policy underlying 
home agriculture must necessarily be in the nature of a com- 
promise. The townsman wants cheap food and the country- 
man hopes for higher prices ; the two desires can never be 
reconciled. The best direction for seeking a compromise is 
to show that the advantage to the nation of a prosperous 
agriculture is worth paying for; and just as sweated indus- 
tries were closed down because of the evils involved, so a 
poorly paid agriculture, with its inevitable consequences of 
drift from the land and inefficient use of natural resources, is 
also bad for the community. 

This is widely recognised, and numerous schemes have 
been adopted by successive Governments for ameliorating 
the agricultural position. Much interest has centred in the 
possibility of working out some large-scale plan for agricul- 
tural development. It is proposed in the following pages to 
discuss this question and see how far a planned agriculture 
would be practicable. 

Three difficulties must be faced from the outset. Agricul- 
tural production, unlike industrial production, is not entirely 
under control: crops can be grown only where the natural 
conditions are favourable, and their yields are profoundly 
affected by the weather. Agricultural production is neces- 
sarily slow, depending on the growth of plants and the birth 
and growth of animals. None of these processes can be 
hastened. Any plan, therefore, must be based on sound 
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knowledge of local conditions, and it must take account of 
the time lag, which may be anything from nine months to 
two years, between the starting of production and the deliver- 
ing of the final product. The third difficulty is less tangible 
but no less serious: the day’s work is so dependent on the 
weather that it can only be finally organised on the day itself 
and must be left to the discretion of the man on the spot, 
and in consequence the countryman has developed a habit 
of independent action that makes him unwilling to accept 
whole-heartedly the dictates of authority. Although in 
the Great War there was considerable control, it was 
achieved only at enormous expenditure of money and effort, 
and heavy compensation had to be paid afterwards in 
consequence of the mistakes of some of the controlling 
authorities. 

These difficulties are at a minimum in the totalitarian 
States, where the Government controls consumers and pro- 
ducers alike, and where no Government action can be 
hampered by adverse criticism. Russia, Germany and Italy 
each has a planned national agriculture, and each of these 
countries can point to impressive material achievements, but 
in no case is it possible to estimate the cost. There is no 
reason to suppose, however, that the cost would have 
been any less in this country had we used the same methods 
or that the results would have been any greater. No peace- 
time plan would be acceptable in this country that involved 
tationing of the consumers, or underpaying of the workers, 
or compulsion on the farmers. We start out, therefore, 
on the assumption that any plan must be related to the 
Englishman’s accustomed diet, and that no substitutes will 
be acceptable. 

Broadly speaking, the total quantity of food (apart from 
milk and eggs) at present consumed is about 84 cwt. per head 
per annum, or about 2} Ib. per day. It falls roughly into four 
groups: (1) flour; (2) meat and fish ; (3) potatoes ; (4) fruit 
and vegetables, of each of which we consume about 200 lb. 
per head annually—trather more than 4 lb. daily; and a fifth 
group: sugar, butter, cheese and other foods, of which we 
consume about 140 lb. annually. The consumption is not 
static: that of meat, vegetables, fruit, sugar, butter, cheese, 
eggs, has steadily increased; that of bread tends to decrease, 
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while that of potatoes and, until quite recently, fresh milk has 
remained unchanged for many years.1 
At present we produce about 40 per cent. of our total food. 
As these foods are grown at present, it needs about 2} acres 
of land to feed one ‘head of population,’ but on our present 
English yields a smaller area, about 1% acres, would suffice. 
The present area of our cultivated land in the United 
Kingdom is 32 million acres—just under 25 million in Eng- 
land and Wales, 4} million in Scotland, and 2} million in 
Northern Ireland and the islands not included in these divi- 
sions. This 32 million acres would provide our present food 
for 19 or 20 million people, and we are about 47 million. There 
ate no improvements in sight that would enable us anything 
like to bridge the gap. I see no hope that we could ever 
provide from our own land the whole of our accustomed 
food, Of coutse, if we were willing to alter our dietary, we 
could feed more people than we do at present. I shall not 
hazatd a number, but I should not controvert the possibility 
of feeding 30 or even 4o million people if we sufficiently 
taised our efficiency and tightened our belts. We should need 
to concentrate on the foods most economical of land; our 
dietary would be based on potatoes, cabbage (eaten as such, 
or made into soup or sauerkraut), cheese, some milk, pigs 
produced as bye-products, a few fowls, ducks and geese as 
bye-products of waste corners, very little beef or mutton, 
little butter and very thin beer—not the divinely ordained 
diet of the Englishman ; and so as a peace-time proposition 
we need not further discuss it. We are, in short, confronted 
by two hard facts—that we cannot from our own land supply 
1 The figures are of sufficient interest to quote them here : 
ANNUAL CoNsUMPTION OF Foops OF PoPpuULATION IN GREAT BrirAIn 
(Lb. per Head) 
Period :— 1909-13 


211 
208 
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to our population the whole, or anything like the whole, of 
our accustomed diet, and that the community will not accept 
in peace-time a restricted and substituted diet. 

There are, however, two general directions in which we 
could arrange to raise our agricultural production : we could 
intensify all our present activities so as to increase our output 
on present lines; or we could concentrate in certain direc- 
tions, the most important being : 

(1) Defence ; (2) National health ; (3) Maximum employ- 
ment of men on the land. 

Hitherto our policy has been the general uplift of our 
agriculture. The existing machinery for improvements works 
well and is continuously being developed to meet changing 
conditions. The recently established Land Fertility Scheme 
fits well into this line of policy. In order to get the best out 
of it, agricultural experts should be told the figure at which 
they should aim: whether the present 4o per cent. should be 
taised, say, to 50 of to 60 per cent., either of which would be 
feasible. Any such general rise would necessarily react on 
commerce, shipping, and the cost of living, and some balance 
would have to be struck to ensure that the advantages gained 
from additional home production of food did not involve 
greater losses in other directions. Further, there should be 
some definite plan on which agricultural land is taken for 
other purposes. Since 1914 there has been a complete loss of 
480,000 acres of agricultural land in England and Wales, and, 
so far as one can judge, no thought was ever taken about the 
loss of food-producing power thus involved.” 

2 The decrease in acreage of land in cultivation has been much greater, amounting 
to 2} million acres, but 1-65 million of this has reverted to rough grazing and 116,000 
has been put under forest. The actual figures are : 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
(Thousand Acres) 
‘ Loss or gain 
Peand 1930" 


Arable land . . ° ‘ P 3,189 loss 
Grassland . é . : y ; 1,304 gain 


Total cultivated area 
gh 


¢ 3200 thousands for Great Britain—an increase of 0-2 since 1924. 
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PLANNING FOR DEFENCE 


The basal facts are well known. We produce at present 
only about 4o per cent. of our total foodstuffs, and even this is 
not entirely on our own resources: a considerable fraction, 
which has been estimated at about one-quarter, depends on 
materials brought in from outside—imported feeding-stuffs, 
and residues of manufacturing processes, ¢.g., oil-cakes, maize 
feeds, wheat offals, etc. More important still, the 40 per cent. 
home production is very unevenly divided among the various 
foods. We produce practically all our liquid milk and pota- 
toes, about half our meat, one-fifth of our sugar, but less 
than 20 per cent. of our bread and cheese and less than 10 per 
cent. of our butter.2 Grain and fat are, indeed, the weak 
points of our present agricultural production so far as defence 
is concerned, and great efforts would be needed to increase 
supplies—particularly of grain. About 8} million acres of 
wheat would be needed to supply 47 million people with the 
present 200 lb. of flour per annum. In 1936 our acreage was 
1°8 million, so that for complete supply we should need 
another 6} million acres, or somewhat less if, like the Ger- 
mans, we gave up our luxurious type of bread and accustomed 
ourselves to something much coarser where the wheat is more 
fully utilised and also mixed with other grains. The gain 
would be less than it looks, for wheat offals are valuable animal 
foods, and if we eat them ourselves we should lose both meat 
and milk in consequence. Where could this extra wheat area 
come from? Little, if any, could be got out of the great 

® The proportions of foodstufs for the United Kingdom, home-produced and 
mported, ate as follows : 


Beef and veal ‘ 
Mutton and lamb 

Pork and > » 
Poultry (Great Britain) . 
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parks and commons on which longing eyes were often cast 
in the last war; these are usually on land that cannot readily 
be cultivated. Certain areas of land, riverside or estuary, ate 
convertible into arable or grass land by drainage, embanking, 
and other ways ; not, however, at a profit under peace condi- 
tions, though it might well be done as a contingency defence 
measure. A considerable area—nearly 54 million acres in 
England and nearly 10 million acres in Scotland—is classed 
as ‘rough grazing’ or deer forest: between this and per- 
manent grass land there is no fixed line ; the marginal land is 
sometimes in the one group and sometimes in the other. It 
would be only a matter of expense to push the cultivated 
grass further into the waste: it would necessitate fencing, 
and often provision of water and some kind of shelter ; but 
as a contingency defence measure this also would be possible. 
The further the cultivation was pushed, the greater would be 
the cost. But the chief source of the additional arable land 
needed for war-time agriculture would always be the con- 
siderable reserve of cultivable land now under permanent 
grass but capable of being ploughed up and put into arable 
crops, when it would yield much more human food than if it 
had remained as grass. This was done during the last war, 
and a great deal of experience was then gained. The nation 
got through, but the margin was at times perilously narrow 
and the cost was extremely high. Much of the trouble arose 
from the need for improvisation, and one of the greatest 
lessons taught by all this saddening experience was the need 
of being prepared. 

It must be admitted that in some respects the position is 
worse than in 1914. There are 2 million acres less arable 
land in Great Britain and there are fewer agricultural workers : 
horses and implements are also fewer and personal experience 
of arable cultivation is less. But as against this the general 
organisation of the agricultural community has much 
improved. The farmers are now formed into a great union, 
the National Farmers’ Union : the workers have the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers and the Agricultural Section 

* Part is recorded by Sir Thomas Middleton in his admirable monograph Food 
Production in War, published in 1923 under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace ; part was recorded in the files of the old Food Production 


Department of the Ministry of Agriculture ; and much of it still survives in the counties 
among those who had to do with the war-time Agricultural Committees, 
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of the Transport and General Workers’ Union; and both 
farmers and workers are represented on the Agricultural 
Wages Board. Farmers and workers are accustomed to 
work together and to think on a larger scale than before. 
The Women’s Institutes reach practically every woman in 
the country and could organise the woman’s work on a 
grand scale. Finally, the landowners are otganised through 
the Central Landowners’ Association. 

Farmers have been schooled to change by the vast 
upheavals of the last twenty years, and they have developed 
a new mental alertness and power of adaptation. Each 
country now has a competent agricultural organiser, often 
with one or more assistants ; the counties are grouped into 
ten divisions ; and their officers are linked up with specialist 
advisers, who, in turn, are associated with the Agricultural 
Research stations and the universities. The chain is complete 
from the research station to the farm and the connexion is 
steadily improving. A food-production programme drawn 
up by the central authority could be carried out much more 

smoothly than in the last war. Representatives of these 
vatious staffs, acting in conjunction with the experts of the 
central authority, could allocate to each division its share in 
the food-production programme; each divisional staff 
could subdivide its share among the counties; and the 
county staff could continue the process and allocate the work 
required from the various farming tegions of each county, 
basing the allocation on the numerous soil surveys carried 
out since 1919. In conjunction with the farmers’ and workers’ 
organisations the final allocation among the individual farms 
could be arranged. The experts could indicate areas of 
waste that are reclaimable, though not at a profit; areas that 
could be drained and embanked so as to be made consider- 
ably mote productive ; stretches of grass that could advan- 
tageously be ploughed or areas of land where the farming 
could advantageously be intensified. They could also work 
out reasoned estimates of the quantities of fertiliser and 
feeding-stuffs, the implements, power units, and livestock 
required ; they could ascertain what steps could be taken 
for substituting labour, and study such possibilities as flying 
labour corps like the old ‘ shock brigades’ of the Russian 
collective farms, 

Vor. CXXIV—No. 738 H 
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Plans of this sort obviously need a great deal of working 
out and are best prepared in the quiet atmosphere of peace- 
time. But it is insufficient simply to leave them on paper: 
some skeleton organisation would need to be put into 
operation and kept functioning regularly. Grass land cannot 
be ploughed up simply by giving the order. Ploughs and 
horses or tractors are needed and special technical knowledge 
and skill on the part of the farmer and the worker. The 
plan should ensure that in each region where much ploughing- 
up would have to be done there were farmers possessing the 
necessaty equipment and knowledge, forming centres from 
which the catrying out of the programme could spread, 
Some ploughing-up should be continuously in progress in 
those regions where the so-called alternate husbandry is 
practicable: this system is well known in Scotland and the 
West of England, and could be extended. 

Once the ploughing-up is done, however, certain technical 
problems arise which caused very serious trouble in the last 
war, and have not specifically been studied since, although 
the necessary knowledge is steadily being accumulated as 
the result of the present admirable arrangements for research 
in agriculture. But if a state of preparedness were needed 
eatly, these technical investigations should be systematised 
and speeded up. Improvisation when the contingency has 
atisen is both costly and inefficient. 

A plan for defence, then, involves the framing of estimates 
of the amounts of food which we should aim at producing 
in time of war; reclamation of potentially fertile land; 
recording in each region the grass fields that could advan- 
tageously be converted into arable land so as to provide the 
additional amounts of food required ; ensuring that plough- 
ing-up and laying-down again becomes a regular peace-time 
routine in a certain number of farms in each region, thus 
disseminating the knowledge of arable cultivation and the 
implements necessary; and finally a research programme 
specifically directed to the technical problems that would 
become acute if corn cultivation and fat production were to 
be greatly extended. 

We need not attempt to penetrate the veil of official 
secrecy as to what is actually being done. I have dealt with 
the defence problem at length because it affords the easiest 
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case of planning likely to arise in this country. Persuasion 
would be needed for the preliminary work, but compulsion 
would be available if the contingency arose and war broke out. 


PEACE-TIME AGRICULTURE 
(i.) Planning for National Health 


Let us now turn to the pleasanter aspects of planning for 
agriculture in peace-time. We could, if we wished, plan for 
an agriculture that would make the maximum contribution 
to the health of the nation. Two preliminary conditions 
must be fulfilled. First of all we must know from the medical 
authorities what foods we ought to produce: then there 
must be some arrangement for ensuring that these foods 
would be purchased from the producer at a remunerative 
ptice. In a general way we already seem to be producing the 
things most needed for health: our home contribution of 
milk, fruit,5 vegetables, eggs, poultry—all commendable as 
health-givers—is much larger than of other foods. We may 
be reasonably certain that overseas wheat is at least as good 
as our own for bread-making, and so in this search for health- 
giving foods we should not concern ourselves with wheat- 
gtowing. But we do not know whether, from the health 
point of view, fresh meat from home-bred animals is better 
than meat which has been in cold store for several months 
and transported many thousands of miles before it reaches 
our tables. If it is, then we should aim at increasing our 
meat supplies, as we could easily do. 

If a statement could be drawn up by the medical authorities 
showing what ought to be produced at home there would 
be no difficulty, apart from prices, in getting it done. We 
can never be self-sufficing in fruits, because our three 
favourites are apples, oranges and bananas, of which only 
apples can be grown here: in consequence we produce only 
about one-quarter of our total consumption of fruit. We 
could, however, and probably shall, do more in the future. 

The chief trouble about farming for national nutrition, 
however, lies, not on the farm, but in the kitchen. The 
nutrition expert may prescribe as much as he likes, and the 
agriculturist may produce the food, but nothing will happen 
unless the housewife will cook it. And in her defence one 

* Excluding oranges and bananas. 
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must recognise that the difficulty of running a house steadily 
increases ; the modern young woman will do anything rather 
than prepare food. Hence the increased consumption of 
tinned and preserved foods. Whether these are or are not 
as good as fresh food from the point of view of national 
health is of course a question for medical experts, but the 
necessity for producing them must be taken into account in 
any planned extension of fruit and vegetable production. 


(ii.) Planning for increased Employment 

Personally I attach far more importance to planning for 
an increased number of men on the land. This necessitates 
more ‘intensive’ cultivation, which requires considerable 
labour, rather than the ‘ extensive’ kinds, which do not. 
For example, the production of vegetables and of fruit may 
employ ten to twenty men per 100 acres, but the production 
of wheat requires only about two or three and, under efficient 
mechanisation, less than one man per 100 acres. On this 
scheme, therefore, we should not normally aim at much corn 
production, but rather at vegetables, fruit, poultry, pigs, milk 
and cheese: we should extend also the intensive production 
of meat, producing as much of the animals’ food as possible 
at home. It would be easier to draw up a plan of production 
than to attract the men on the land so as to carry it out. 
For the plain fact is that young people no longer like the 
idea of working on the land: the boys much prefer a garage 
or a factory, and the girls an office, a shop or afactory. The 
trouble is only partly economic: the actual wages on a farm 
do not compare badly with those in the town when allowance 
is made for the very large difference in rent, the absence of 
travelling and incidental expenses, the facts that there is in 
general no short time and no risk of unemployment.® 


* The average minimum wages fixed by the Agricultural Wages Boards have been 
as follows : 


" Averace Mosmaum WAGEs OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
(Shillings per Week) 


. -.. vay f 
1914* 18 0 1928 6 
1917 23 0 1933 7 
1920 46 10 1937 7 
1924 28 o 
Wages for 1938 still being fixed, but several counties already pay 34s. The actual 
wages commonly average several shillings a week higher. 
* ee This 1914 value is given for comparison only ; but it is not strictly comparable 
with the others, as there were then no Wages Boards and no fixed minimum wage. 
It includes an allowance of 15. 34. in kind, 
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Part of the trouble is due to the difference in amenities. 
The townsman usually does not have to work out in the 
tain. He is not far from a cinema, and the way is not usually 
very muddy: he can on Saturday afternoon in winter watch 
real professionals playing football instead of village amateurs ; 
further, his wife likes the shops better. These disadvantages 
will always remain to tell against the village. Fortunately 
there are country children whose interest in the countryside 
has been developed by enthusiastic teachers who would 
like to remain there. The chief source of supply of farm 
workers and farmers must always be the country children— 
sons of workers and of farmers—who either of choice or 
necessity remain in the country; but the figures show that 
their numbers decrease continually, in spite of the improve- 
ments in wages and in housing. The numbers issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture make very sad reading : they show a 
fall of 110,000 regular men and boys, and of 230,000 total 
workers, including women and casuals, during the fifteen- 
year period 1921 to 1936. 

It speaks much for the farmers and farm workers of the 
country, and for the effectiveness of the constant help of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, that, in spite of this fall in 
numbers, there is no fall, but on the contrary am increase, in 
the gross value of the agricultural output.? Some of the 
émigrés might be willing to come back if cottages were avail- 
able. From the social standpoint the most important source 
of new labour is the group of men no longer employable in 
industry. Strenuous efforts at land settlement are now being 
made, and most valuable experiments are in hand by the 


* The gross value of the agricultural output in England and Wales is as follows : 


Value calculated to 
Value (£ millions) | Agricultural index pre-war = 100 No. of workers 


* Excluding glassehouse produce and honey. 
Figures for net values would give a truer picture, but they ate not available. 
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Society of Friends, the Land Settlement Association, and the 
Carnegie Trustees, which are revealing the difficulties and 
the possibilities of dealing with this peculiarly intractable 
problem. At the present moment Glamorgan is one of the 
most interesting social laboratories in the country, for there 
several types of agricultural settlement are being tried. 
Well-known schemes ate in operation at Potten (Bedford- 
shire), Andover and other centres. These aim, however, 
tather at social amelioration than at rural development. 
By far the most hopeful way of achieving results would be 
to set up fairly large farming units on co-operative or col- 
lective lines for those sons of middle-class parents who would 
dearly love a country life if this were possible for them, and 
who at present either go overseas or take less congenial 
work in the town because they lack capital or country con- 
nexions or the art of selling their produce. Unfortunately a 
development of this kind makes no sentimental appeal, but 
if one were thinking simply in terms of maximum return 
for effort expended this would be, in my view, the line to 
take. 


Great hopes were at one time centred on small-holdings 
and considerable sums of public money have been spent in 
establishing them—well over {10,000,000 since the wat. 
Yet the number falls steadily, and the last figures available 
(those for 1936) were the lowest on record: since 1915 the 
holdings under 5 acres have decreased by 28 per cent., and those 
between 5 acres and 20 actes by 22 per cent., on the other 
hand, those between 20 acres and 50 acres have diminished 
only by 5 percent. It is a hard, wearing life, and not only the 
man but his wife and children must toil also. Nevertheless, 
a certain type of man succeeds in keeping on. There are, of 
coutse, social advantages in small-holdings, and they have 
often served as a ladder up which an ambitious farm-worker 
has risen to become a larger farmer. 

Well-organised large estates, such as those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmhirst at Dartington Hall, of Messrs. Chivers, of 
Histon, and others, afford considerable possibilities for 
increasing rural employment. We do not yet know enough 
about it to do much planning on these lines. 

This problem of land settlement is essentially one for 
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proper scientific treatment: it must be approached with an 
absolutely open mind free from political or economic bias. 


OPERATING A PLAN 


If a plan were worked out for the development of our 
agticulture, how could it be put into operation? Not by 
compulsion, except in time of war. You must use persuasion. 
The essential requirement is to improve the remuneration of 
the farmer and of the workers, especially of the leading hands, 
so that a boy beginning on a farm may see that there are 
prizes available. 

The underlying difficulties of improving the economic 
position are, of course, the long periods of time involved in 
agricultural production, during which the outgoings are 
fixed by various official and commercial bodies but the prices 
of the finished produce are quite unknown. Clearly the 
farmer must limit his risks: he cannot possibly embark on 
any speculative procedure, or even work to his fullest 
capacity ; he must allow himself a wide margin of safety. 

If, however, the farmer were working under a contract 
he could considerably reduce this margin of safety ; he could 
lay himself out to produce to the best of his ability and pay, 
without discussion, the wage intended or stipulated in the 
contract. There are, of course, considerable difficulties about 
contracts of this kind, but a number of trials have been made. 

A good deal of experience is thus being gained in regard 
to the working of contracts in agricultural production, and 
we should soon know how far they are practicable. 

The other problem—how to reconcile a contract price 
with a world price—is economic and outside my purview : 
but as the need for paying a fair wage to the worker and 
giving a fair return to the contractor is recognised in industry, 
so it should be recognised that the partners in agticultural 
production merit their reward. 

Until, however, this problem of relating price of agri- 
cultural produce to cost is solved there can be no effective 
planning. 

E. JoHn RUussELL. 
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AMEND THE BANKRUPTCY LAW! 
By W. S. CHANEY 


Carey STREET is sometimes described as ‘ the road to ruin,’ 
for the Bankruptcy Court lies at the end of it; but for many 
it is the path which leads, not to destruction, but to unmerited 
salvation. ‘ Unless you accept my offer of a half-crown in the 
pound I shall go bankrupt, and no one will receive anything,’ 
is the pleasantry with which a debtor not infrequently greets 
his creditors. 

It is only too true. At the time of the receiving order the 
debtor, even if he lives in the most exclusive part of May- 
fair, will have nothing but the clothes in which he stands. 
The furniture will belong to his wife, as will the house in 
which they live; he will have neither income nor capital, 
not assets of any description. Yet, whilst he is a bankrupt, 
he will continue to dine at the best hotels, visit the theatre, 
and live in luxury attended by a numerous staff. 

The purpose of a Law of Bankruptcy should be twofold 
—one, to protect impecunious persons from oppression at 
the hands of their creditors; the other, to ensure that all 
their assets ate made available for the payment of their just 
debts. The Bankruptcy Act, 1914, has succeeded handsomely 
in the first objective ; it is contended that it has failed in the 
second, and in its operation it is becoming the haven of refuge 
for the dishonest debtor. 

There is a Law Reform Committee which from time to 
time considers the desirability of amending the law of the 
land to bring it more into line with modern requirements, 
and it should be asked to give the Bankruptcy Law its early 
attention. 

Impecuniosity is as old as civilisation, but the status of 
bankruptcy is of comparatively modern origin and is entirely 
a creation of statute. The common law did not recognise it. 
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The debtors’ prison is a memory of the not so long ago, when 
a man who could not meet his obligations went to prison 
and languished there until his friends paid them for him. An 
extract from The Times of May 19, 1838, tells of one Bailey, 
an insolvent who made application ‘to file his schedule,’ 
having been in prison about a twelvemonth, his want of 
means preventing an earlier application. It is right that this 
harshness should have been erased from our legal system, but 
in the very proper anxiety to relieve from oppression it may 
happen that injustice is unwittingly caused to the innocent. 

Although the protective cloak of bankruptcy had not been 
fashioned in medieval times, statutes were from time to time 
enacted giving powers to certain tribunals to administer the 
assets of impecunious persons, the first of them being as early 
as the reign of Henry VIII. 

To come to more modern times: in 1831 permanent 
commissioners were appointed for the London district and 
later for country districts to deal with bankruptcies, and they 
continued to function until 1869. In that year were passed 
two statutes which laid the foundation upon which have been 
built in later years the protective covering under which the 
debtor of to-day may seek shelter. One of them was the 
Debtors Act, 1869, the preamble of which stated that it was 
an Act for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and, with 
certain exceptions, imprisonment on that ground has ceased 
to exist since that date. One of the exceptions is that the 
court may commit to prison for a term not exceeding six 
weeks, or until payment of the sum due, a debtor who makes 
default in payment of any debt due under any order or judg- 
ment of any court, where the court is satisfied that the person 
making default has or has had the means to pay the sum in 
respect of which he has defaulted. The onus of satisfying 
the court as to the debtor’s means is a very heavy one, so 
heavy, indeed, that if the debtor is uncommunicative and the 
creditor has no inside information of the debtor’s domestic 
affairs, which is the usual experience, the onus is impossible 
to discharge. Some county court judges require such a high 
standard of proof that the remedy by way of judgment 
summons, which is the procedure by which this section of the 
Debtors Act is invoked, is really ineffective, and a creditor 
‘who knows quite well that his debtor has the means vg pay 

Voi. CXXIV—No, 738 
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has the galling experience of watching him in the witness-box 
looking extremely spruce and well-fed, and blandly explaining 
to the judge that no order for payment of his debt should be 
made because he has been out of work for six months, and his 
wife pays the rent and household expenses (for debtors’ wives 
always have private means). 

The other Act of 1869 was the Bankruptcy Act, which set 
up for the London district a Court of Bankruptcy, and for the 
rest of the country the jurisdiction was vested in the local 
county courts in place of the commissioners previously 
referred to. This Act contained 136 sections and laid the 
foundations for our present Bankruptcy Law. It was repealed 
in 1883 by the Bankruptcy Act of that year, but the structure 
of the law remained unchanged, though the jurisdiction of 
the London Court of Bankruptcy was transferred to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and is exercised by the High 
Court of Justice. 

Section 35 of the Act of 1883 provided that a bankrupt 
should become subject to certain disqualifications, as, for 
example, sitting as a member of either House of Parliament or 
becoming a town councillor, and that these disqualifications 
should only cease if the bankruptcy was afterwards annulled, 
or the bankrupt on getting his discharge also obtained a certi- 
ficate that his bankruptcy had been due to misfortune without 
misconduct. Subject to that, the disqualifications were life- 
long. By an amending Act of 1890, however, a limit of five 
years after discharge was placed on these disqualifications, 
and this still remains in force. 

Shortly before the Great War a Committee was set up by 
the Government to inquire into the then existing Bankruptcy 
Law and to make recommendations as to any amendments 
which might be found desirable.. The Committee issued a 
unanimous Report that ‘ the law and practice relating to the 
investigation of the conduct of debtors required no, altera- 
tion, and that there was no evidence of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the commercial community with the main features of 
the existing law and procedure.’ 

That, of course, was a view expressed on pre-war condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, in 1914 a consolidating Act was passed, 
and this statute is to-day the insolvent debtor’s charter of 
liberty, though it has been once amended—in 1926. The 
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Bankruptcy Act, 1914, did not change the main feature of the 
structure of our Bankruptcy Law, which has, in fact, remained 
unaltered since 1869—namely, a central cleating-house in 
which the insolvent may seek asylum and be relieved from 
the personal responsibility and trouble of settling with his 
creditors, the work being performed for him by the officials 
appointed to administer the Bankruptcy Law. 

When the Bill of the 1914 Act was introduced into the 
House of Commons the President of the Board of Trade 
explained to the House that it contained a provision making 
it an offence for an undischarged bankrupt to engage in trade 
under cover of an assumed name without disclosing his 
bankruptcy, and he advised the members of the House that 
this would cover the case of a man starting up in business 
again under his wife’s name. The provision in question is 
contained in section 1558 of the Act. It makes it an offence 
for an undischarged bankrupt to engage in any trade or busi- 
ness, under a name other than that under which he was 
adjudicated bankrupt, without disclosing to all persons with 
whom he enters into any business transaction the name under 
which he was adjudicated bankrupt. That is the section which 
members were told would prevent a person trading in his 
wife’s name. To-day the bankrupt who wishes to continue 
trading arranges for his wife to open up in her own name 
ostensibly a new business in the same line and on the same 
premises, and he is employed as manager at a salary. That is 
not an offence under the section. 

In the years which followed the close of the war it became 
evident that a new order of things had come about, and 
another Committee was appointed to consider what changes 
were desirable in the Bankruptcy Law to meet post-war con- 
ditions. As a result the Act of 1926 was passed. 

In recent yeats there has been a tendency to tighten up the 
Bankruptcy Law, but the process has proved to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult and not distinguished with any great 
success, largely due to the pattern of the legislation and to 
the anxiety of the legislators to avoid any possibility of 
hardship to the bankrupt. 

One of the objects of the Act of 1926 was to fill in the 
gaps in the list of offences. which may be committed by 
bankrupts. 
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Under the 1914 Act it was only a criminal offence for a 
bankrupt not to keep proper books of account of his business 
if he had already been a bankrupt on some previous occasion 
or had compounded with his creditors. By the Act of 1926, 
however, the section was extended so as to make it a criminal 
offence even if the bankrupt had not been through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court before ; but at the same time a great deal of the 
usefulness of this extension was destroyed by the insertion of 
a clause relieving a trader, in the case of goods sold by way of 
retail trade to the actual customer, from the obligation of 
keeping a record of all goods sold and purchased, showing 
the buyers and sellers thereof in sufficient detail to enable the 
goods and the buyers and sellers to be identified. One would 
have thought that such a record was just as important in the 
case of a retailer as in any other case, and of course the absence 
of any record of this kind makes it virtually impossible to find 
out what the bankrupt retail trader has been doing at the 
expense of his creditors. 

When the 1926 Act was under consideration in the House 
of Commons, objection was taken to the section making it an 
offence for a trader not to keep books of account, on the 
ground that this would cause grave injustice to the small 
shopkeepers, many of whom, it was said, could not read or 
write, It is a little surprising to find shopkeepers branded as 
too illiterate to keep books, and yet the Milk Marketing 
Board, with the sanction of Parliament, requires every farmer 
in the country to make full and complicated returns of his 
milk production and sales, under the threat of severe penalties 
for any default. In consequence of the opposition in the 
House of Commons, the section requiring a wholesale trader 
to keep proper accounts was further watered down so as to 
exclude cases in which the unsecured liabilities do not exceed 
£500, or the omission to keep the books is honest and 
excusable. The Act also provides penalties for failing to 
disclose all the assets to the trustee in bankruptcy ; for con- 
tributing to the bankruptcy by rash and hazardous specula- 
tion; and for various other fraudulent practices by which 
creditors ate prejudiced. These look very formidable in 
print, but it is quite another story when it comes to proving 
a case to a jury in open court. It is.rather like the notice 
which reads ‘ Trespassers will be Prosecuted,’ which is some- 
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times described as a wooden falsehood, since the threat is 
incapable in law of being put into execution. There is 
nothing wrong with the administration of the Bankruptcy 
Law ; it is the law itself which is tending to put a premium on 
dishonesty. 

Just as the sympathy of the public is more generally 
centred on the murderer than on his victim, so is the interest 
of the debtor more safeguarded than that of his creditor. 

It is the contention of the writer that the Bankruptcy 
Act is out of date and is fashioned from quite the wrong 
angle for the needs of the public in the year 1938. Bank- 
ruptcy is not a crime, but it has for too long been regarded 
as a misfortune. The onus ought not to be on the creditor 
to prove that his debtor has acted with dishonest intent ; 
it should be for the debtor to explain candidly to his creditors 
how it has come about that they have lost their money, and 
if he cannot explain it satisfactorily he should suffer. Before 
passing to the solution which is suggested, let us examine 
some of the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act and some of 
the statistics issued by the Board of Trade. 

Section 14 requires a debtor after a receiving order has 
been made against him to file a statement of affairs giving full 
particulars of his assets, debts and liabilities. This statement 
has to be made on oath, but the only penalty for not filing 
the statement (so long as he does not actively conceal his 
property) appears to be that he may at once be adjudicated 
bankrupt, which is precisely the status which the debtor may 
be desirous of obtaining ! 

The next stage in the proceedings is the public examina- 
tion of the debtor, and section 15 of the Act requires the 
debtor to answer on oath all questions which may be put to 
him. This hearing is to enable the debtor to be examined 
as to his conduct, dealings and property. The columns of 
the evening papers constantly provide examples of these 
examinations, and beyond assisting the news editor to fill 
up space it is doubtful what other practical value they possess. 
The debtor admits that he has lost £40,000 of other people’s 
money ; he admits that the loss is in part due to unfortunate 
speculations, in part to having a good time, and generally 
living beyond his means. The Official Receiver points out 
to him that he has been very careless and that it is entirely 
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his own fault, which the debtor graciously acknowledges, 
and, everyone being satisfied, the public examination is then 
declared closed. To appreciate the importance of the public 
examination it is worth while attending one. At its highest 
it may be said that it does no harm and it might do good; 
it provides an opportunity for the creditor to ask rather 
fierce questions of his debtor, which is always some con- 
solation to a man who has lost his money, and sometimes his 
only consolation. 

The public examination being concluded, the debtor is 
then adjudged bankrupt, unless the creditors accept a com- 
position of so much in the pound. A trustee is appointed, 
and it is his duty to realise all the assets disclosed and to 
divide the proceeds amongst the creditors. To assist him 
in the task, the Act contains provisions requiring the debtor 
to discover all his assets to the trustee, and enabling the trustee 
to have examined by the court the debtor or his wife or any 
person suspected to have in his possession any property of 
the bankrupt. These provisions are without doubt valuable 
safeguards, though they are comparatively rarely used owing 
to the lack of evidence necessary before the machinery can 
be set in motion. There is no effective cure for trading on 
the following lines : 

A carries on business as a furrier, on premises owned by 
his wife B ; his two sons C and D are employed in the busi- 
ness as salesmen ; his daughter E is employed in the business 
as his secretary. A draws {10 a week, C and D £6 a week 
each, E £3 a week, and B as landlord gets £3 a week rent. 
The total family earnings therefore amount to £28 a week, 
or £1450 a year, and the whole family live in the flat over the 
shop. After three or four years A goes bankrupt with liabili- 
ties of £25,000 and assets ni/. All the family continue to 
live in the flat and a new furrier’s business is started in the 
shop below. This time C and D are partners, each drawing 
£8 a week. A, the father, is now the salesman with a salary 
of £6 a week, because, being a bankrupt, he can no longer 
appear as a partner. E, the daughter, is now the book- 
keeper, still earning £3 a week, and A, the mother, remains 
the landlord at the same rent. 

Family earnings total £28 a week, as before. This lasts 
perhaps four more years, by which time C and D file their 
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petitions with liabilities £30,000 and assets mi/. By this 
time, also, father will probably have obtained his discharge, 
so that yet another furrier’s business will be able to open its 
doors on the same premises and the team will be as originally 
constituted. With a family of five this game may be played 
indefinitely with infinite variety and endless amusement to 
the players. It may be argued in extenuation that the creditors 
have only themselves to blame if they lose their money, and 
this is to some extent true, though it is not the whole truth. 
By skilfully playing one against the other, by paying cash 
for a time to lay the foundations for credit transactions, and 
above all by hiding the true position from the creditors, a 
business may be run at a loss for a number of years, goods 
being obtained on credit and the proceeds being utilised, 
not for paying the bills, but for providing the family 
salaries. 

If a man goes into a restaurant and has a meal costing 
half a crown without having any money in his pocket with 
which to pay, he may be convicted of the offence of obtaining 
credit by fraud, and may be sent to prison. A more unscrupu- 
lous person can carry on a business and obtain thousands of 
pounds worth of goods on credit knowing full well that when 
the day of reckoning comes (and he will stave it off until he 
has hidden away all his assets) he has only to file his petition 
in bankruptcy and can then refer all his creditors to the 
Official Receiver, from whom they will hear that ‘there is 
no prospect of any dividend for the unsecured creditors.’ 

So long as a person is an undischarged bankrupt he remains 
under certain disabilities; for instance, he cannot obtain 
credit without disclosing his bankruptcy, nor act as a director 
or manager of a company without leave of the court, but 
a bankrupt may apply for his discharge at any time after 
his adjudication and the court has a discretion either to 
grant the application or to suspend it for any period it 
thinks fit. 

Under the Act of 1914, if a bankrupt had committed a 
ctiminal offence in connexion with his bankruptcy, as by 
falsifying his books, he remained a bankrupt, except in 
special circumstances, for the rest of his life; but by the 
Bankruptcy (Amendment) Act, 1926, the provision was 
altered, and in every case now the court has a discretion to 
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grant his discharge. Upon discharge, with certain limited 
exceptions, the bankrupt is freed from all his debts. 

An action is brought against a debtor to recover a sum 
of money which he has wrongfully obtained. He strenuously 
defends the action, and ultimately judgment is given against 
him for the amount claimed and the costs, which may fun 
into many hundreds of pounds. The debtor at once files 
his petition, stating that he has no assets (though he had 
money, apparently, with which to fight the action), and the 
unfortunate creditor has a judgment which is worthless, and 
he has increased his loss by the costs of the action which he 
is left to pay. 

But the layman will ask, Does the Bankruptcy Act not 
provide machinery for uncovering the assets of a bankrupt, 
and penalties for fraudulent debtors? The answer in both 
cases is in the affirmative, but there is no legal machinery 
which will prove that the furniture in A’s house belongs to 
him, if both he and his wife swear that it is her property. 
Similarly, prosecutions under the Act are comparatively rare, 
for the burden of proof is on the prosecution, and it is a 
heavy one to discharge. Moreover, the question of expense 
has to be considered. Prosecutions cost money. They are 
undertaken generally by the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
sometimes by the Board of Trade, and unless the case is 
both good and bad—good from the point of view of proof 
of guilt, and bad from the view-point of protecting the 
public—proceedings will not be undertaken. 

Many of the offences require proof of an intent to defraud ; 
juries are sympathetic and are reluctant to find the necessary 
intent. If the Director of Public Prosecutions took action 
in all the bankruptcies in which there appeared to be a 
primé facie case of a breach of the law of bankruptcy, the 
courts would have to sit for half the year dealing only 
with this class of offence. Many of the cases are of 
insufficient public importance to justify proceedings (though 
the creditors concerned may have different views). In 
many other cases there is suspicion, and plenty of it, but 
no proof. The result is that the criminal law is seldom 
invoked. 

Now let us turn to the statistics published by the Board of 
Trade in their Annual Report on matters within the Bank- 
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ruptcy Acts. The figures quoted are taken from the Report 
for the year 1936. 

In that year the total number of receiving orders. made 
was 3194, of which no less than 2030 were made on petitions 
presented by the debtors themselves. In other words, two- 
thirds of the bankrupts in that year achieved that status on 
their own application, and not by the action of their creditors. 

Let us now see how the creditors fared in the estates 
which were administered by the Official Receiver in 1936. 
These totalled 3333. The total liabilities ranking for dividend 
in these estates—in other words, the creditors—amounted 
to {2,216,412 and the net assets available for distribution 
amongst them to a mere £231,032, so that these debtors had 
run up debts to the tune of ten times morte than they could 
meet. The costs of administration amounted to £108,693, 
or 41 per cent. of the gross assets. 

To complete the picture, let us look in more detail at the 
dividends which creditors received on the amount of their 
debts. In the year 1936, 4105 estates were finally wound up. 
In 2160 of them, or rather more than 50 per cent., the creditors 
received not a penny. In 1205 they received less than half a 
crown in the pound, so that, including those who received 
nothing, in more than 75 per cent. of the cases the creditors 
received less than half a crown, and in 60 per cent. of them 
less than one shilling. 

During 1935, seventy persons were prosecuted for offences 
against the Bankruptcy Acts, and seventy-five in 1936. Of 
these latter, fifty-two were offences of not keeping proper 
accounts, only one was charged with concealing his property, 
and only eight with gambling or hazardous speculation. 
Yet, as has been mentioned, in 1936 the liabilities incurred 
by bankrupts were ten times as great as their assets. More- 
over, there were 1302 applications for discharge from bank- 
ruptcy dealt with in that year, and in 698 of them, or more 
than 50 per cent., it was found that the bankrupt had continued 
to trade after knowing himself to be insolvent, and in 694 
cases the bankrupt had failed to keep proper books of account 
in his business. In 119 cases the bankrupt had already been 
bankrupt on a previous occasion or had previously made a 
composition with his creditors. 

From which classes in the community are bankrupts 
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chiefly recruited ? The following figures are taken from the 
Annual Return : 


Building trade 

Clothing trade 

Food and drink trade 

Farmers . , 
Directors and promoters ‘ 
Other occupations (about fifty) 


It is an undoubted fact that the lawyer will in most cases 
hesitate to advise his client to present a petition in bankruptcy 
until he has exhausted all the other means of enforcing pay- 
ment of his just debts. It is not an uncommon thing to find 
a man going bankrupt two and three times within a few 
years, and on each occasion for liabilities of such prodigious 
amounts that make the ordinary man in the street blink in 
astonishment. 

It may be argued that where a debtor has contributed to 
his own insolvency by rash speculation or riotous living, or 
in certain other circumstances of a like nature, his discharge 
from bankruptcy may be suspended for a number of years. 
That is in many cases an empty threat, like suspending the 
driving licence of someone who employs a chauffeur ; it will 
not prevent him from carrying on business again. by employ- 
ing his wife and daughter as nominal directors whilst he con- 
tinues to run it in the background ; and if his mode of life 
is not affected, why worry to get a discharge? It is the 
undoubted fact that in many cases the bankrupt does not 
trouble even to apply for his discharge, so little does it affect 
That in these days dishonest debtors (and they are legion) 
should be able to dictate to their creditors how much in the 
pound they will pay them, by a threat of allowing the law of 
bankruptcy to operate if they refuse, is a matter of grave 
public concern. It is easy to be destructive ; but can the law 
be strengthened without occasioning hardship? It can, and 
the reform I would advocate would have no terrors for the 
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honest debtor and would involve him in no hardships. 
Becoming a bankrupt should be made a criminal offence 
punishable by not less than three months’ imprisonment, 
unless the debtor can prove to the satisfaction of the Official 
Receiver (and the onus of proof would be on the debtor) that 
his insolvency has not been contributed to by any dishonesty, 
recklessness, riotous living or fraudulent or negligent con- 
duct of any kind, or that his assets are sufficient to pay his 
creditors not less than 15s. in the pound. If satisfied, the 
Official Receiver would be required to issue to the debtor a 
certificate which would relieve him from criminal liability for 
becoming bankrupt. 

Immediately a man found himself getting into financial 
difficulties he would call his creditors together, tell them the 
truth about his finances, and ask them for their authority to 
carry on trading, instead of, as at present, piling up liabilities 
without their knowledge and without any hope of being able 
to meet them. If they gave consent, he would be in no fear 
of a criminal charge if he subsequently failed. Under this 
law creditors would stand a reasonable chance of being paid, 


and the Bankruptcy Court would cease to be the ‘ open 
sesame ’ to fraudulent trading. 


W. S. CHANEY. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
By Srr Rosert ARMsTRONG-JONES, M.D. 


‘Tr Is BETTER TO WHIP THE Boy THAN TO HANG THE MAN.’ 


In March this year (1938) the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Corporal Punishment (appointed May 1937) 
was issued. The Committee consisted of ten members 
(three were women), including one doctor—namely, Dr. 
Robert Hutchison, now President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. It is, in my opinion, a revolutionary Report in 
so far as it involves a complete and unusual change in the 
punishment of crime. The Report commences by stating 
“we are not satisfied that corporal punishment has that 
exceptionally effective influence as a deterrent which is usually 
claimed for it by those who advocate its use as a penalty for 
adult offenders.’ After stating that corporal punishment is 
purely punitive and is out of accord with modern ideas, the 
Report deals with three types of offenders—(1) the young 
delinquent under fourteen convicted summarily by the 
magistrates of an indictable offence and ordered to be whipped ; 
(2) adults convicted in the superior courts of any one of a 
long list of offences, but also including in this category boys 
under sixteen convicted of certain specified offences; and 
(3) those who had offended against prison discipline, and that 
of Borstal institutions (of which there ate seven). 

The Committee recommend that all existing powers (of 
summary courts of jurisdiction) to order young offenders 
to be birched or flogged should be repealed; and this in 
the face of and in spite of a definite increase in juvenile 
crime, which has more than doubled during the last five 
years. The Committee admit that there has been no evidence 
of brutality or cruelty of any kind in the infliction of flogging, 
and also that the physical effects of flogging have been 
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exaggerated by its opponents, yet corporal punishment is to 
be repealed. During ten yeats (1925-34) corporal punish- 
ment had been administered in 343 instances, and only four 
of these offenders had been removed afterwards to the prison 
infirmary, and only in one case was the detention longer than 
one day, yet the Committee recommend that corporal punish- 
ment should cease. It was believed that the whipped offender 
became the hero of the gang in consequence of corporal 
punishment. May it be asked, Is not the young offender 
who escapes punishment altogether a greater hero for his pals 
to. emulate than if he had been captured and flogged ? 
The following appears in the Report (p. 35) : 


The Lord Chief Justice was good enough to consult the Judges 
of the King’s Bench Division on the general question of the powers 
of the Supreme Courts to order punishment and to furnish for our 
information a memorandum summarizing their views. . . . The 
memorandum furnished by the Lord Chief Justice showed that the 
Judges of the King’s Bench Division consider that corporal punish- 
ment operates as a deterrent and are of the opinion that it is desirable 
to retain the existing powers. .. . 


But in spite of the opposition of the Judges the Repost 
proceeds: ‘. . . We accordingly recommend the repeal of 
all the existing powers to impose sentences of corporal punish- 
ment on persons convicted on indictment.’ 

After hearing evidence from prison governors and 
stating (p. 114) that ‘the fear of corporal punishment does 
exercise a strong deterrent influence in restraining violent 
ptisoners, who would otherwise commit serious assaults 
on prison officers . . .,’ they stated: ‘... we have come 
to the conclusion that the time has not yet come when this 
power can be safely abandoned’ in prisons, although they 
advise the repeal of corporal punishment for offences com- 
mitted in Borstal institutions. On p. 30 it is stated that ‘ the 
representatives of the Chief Constables Association explained 
that they had advocated the use of birching . . . as it was 
the only penalty available which laid sufficient emphasis on 
the punitive element ’—yet the Commission recommend its 
tepeal. Further, the council of the Magistrates Association 
did not support the Commission advising repeal. 

The abolition of the powers of the superior courts to 
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impose sentences of corporal punishment will call for the 
repeal of various sections of existing Acts, some dating far 
into the past. This applies (1) to the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1885, by which a youth under sixteen convicted 
of unlawful carnal knowledge of a girl under thirteen, an 
offence hitherto liable to corporal punishment (but now to be 
abolished), will now be exempt. Other Acts are recommended 
for partial repeal, such as (2) the Diplomatic Privileges Act, 
protecting the ambassadors of foreign countries from dettri- 
mental harm and interference ; (3) the Treason Act, authoris- 
ing corporal punishment as a penalty for the offence of 
aiming a firearm at the Sovereign; (4) indecent exposure 
under the Vagrancy Acts; (5) importuning by a male person ; 
(6) procuring ; (7) living on the earnings of prostitution ; 
(8) robbery with violence. These and other crimes are liable 
at present to corporal punishment, but in future will be free 
if corporal punishment is to be entirely abandoned. 

It is claimed that there is a marked difference between 
corporal punishment administered by the prison official and 
that by the parent or by the teacher ; both the latter are said 
to be accepted by the offender as natural and a part of routine 
discipline, but hardened young ruffians rarely condescend to 
notice any fine distinctions about the chastiser. It is quite 
different from the code of honour of a public-school boy who 
submits to the authority of the house captain or the captain 
of games and respects his ruling. Schoolboy age (five to 
fifteen) is the most momentous period in the life of the 
individual. It is the time when the instinct of power and the 
gratification of the senses (especially taste) are almost 
irresistible. In the young, to thieve and to lie are the most 
frequent transgressions, and, if the boy is to be saved from 
future catastrophe and tragedy, not only are rebuke, admoni- 
tion and reproof necessary warnings, but corporal punishment 
is essential as a deterrent. We are all familiar with this type 
as well as with the anxious parents. Is the country ready for 
a break of this magnitude in the protection of its citizens, 
and will it abandon corporal punishment as a deterrent to 
crime ? There is one more point : one objection to corporal 
punishment offered by the Committee is that it creates sexual 
excitement. Although this is far-fetched, it is a tribute to 
Freudian psychology, which regards all primitive trends of 
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the mind as sexual. This pan-sexualism has caused a feeling 
of disgust and revulsion on the part of many’ medical men, 
but Freud has expressed the view that a medical training is a 
positive disqualification to an analyst. Personally, however, 
I should much disapprove of treatment by psycho-analysis 
being in other hands. Every British subject must be horrified 
at the treatment accorded to this distinguished psychologist 
by his own country, but they cordially welcome his reception 
into their own, however much they may disagree with his 
teaching. 

It is much to be regretted that the topic of sexual per- 
version should be introduced into the treatment of the young 
offender. There is no need to bring bestiality into the 
administration of justice, and sadism (or the voluptuous and 
pleasurable infliction of pain on another) has no place in the 
corrective treatment of wrongdoing, for there should be no 
satisfaction of abnormal instincts in the reformative treatment 
of the young offender. It is the perverted imagination—or 
may it be called the ‘ intellectual narcissism ’ >—of a Freudian 
to discuss sadism and masochism (the love of self-torture) as 


aspects to be considered in the administration of justice. On 
p. 33 the Report states that ‘ conscious sadism is recognised 
as a form of sexual perversion, and a system of judicial 
corporal punishment may pander to the unconscious im- 
pulses which, in essence, are sadistic and sexual . . .’; also: 
‘, . . corporal punishment has the effect of satisfying sadistic 
impulses in those who order it or inflict it, and possibly also 


> 


in appealing to masochistic tendencies in those who suffer it. 
Are there any readers of the Report—which is not a neuro- 
pathological essay—who will admit this, and who believe 
that corporal punishment must be the outcome of mental 
tegression ? 

Let me state that the main object of punishment is the 
protection of society, and I shall define punishment as the 
infliction of pain for wrongdoing (é.¢., for the violation or 
the transgression of a law). A wrongdoing, forbidden by 
statute as injurious to the public welfare, isa crime. A crime 
may be either a commission or an omission : the commission 
of a grave act, such as manslaughter, is a crime ; so also is an 
omission, such as the neglect. of children. At any rate, 
punishment is the infliction of pain for wrongdoing, and the 
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State, through the law, inflicts punishment for its non- 
observance. Crime is not sin, although sin is also the trans- 
gression of a law—namely, the moral or the divine law ; but 
sin is pardonable through forgiveness and amendment, and, 
as taught by some authorities, there are venial or patdonable 
sins, but there are others also described as deadly. The chief 
aim of the punishment of crime to-day is not only the infliction 
of mental pain, but the reformation of the offender. 

Punishment has been somewhat arbitrarily divided into 
(1) retaliatory or retributive ; (2) deterrent ; and (3) reforma- 
tive. All punishment aims at deterrence. As a former Judge 
is reported to have said: ‘ You are sot punished for sheep 
stealing, but so that sheep shall not be stolen.’ Although 
reformation is the chief aim of punishment to-day, in former 
times wrongdoing was punished by vindictive retaliation; 
the offender had to sacrifice an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth (/ex talionis), which signified inflicting a penalty on the 
offender corresponding as nearly as possible to the offence 
committed. If the crime was serious, the penalty would be 
serious ; if the offence was trivial, the penalty would be light. 
All offenders would thus be treated alike for the same offence. 
The adjustment of punishment to crime is a matter of social 
welfare, and, as the prison doctors have to be consulted before 
corporal punishment can be inflicted, it is of much concern to 
medical men. 

In the course of time many circumstances have occurred 
to modify the forms of punishment in regard to crime. Too 
much attention was formerly given to the offence and too 
little to the offender. Gradually, however, the retributive or 
retaliatory form of punishment came to be regarded as 
markedly vindictive and revengeful. ‘He got his deserts,’ it 
was stated ; but revenge must not enter into punishment, for 
punishment is not a substitute for private revenge. Cruelties, 
atrocities, and brutal penalties were in the past inflicted upon 
criminals as retributive justice, and the treatment of crime 
thus became a disgrace. Torture, flogging, branding, muti- 
lating, and death were carried out in the name of justice even 
for slight offences, but with the progress of civilisation and 
social evolution retaliatory punishment has been abandoned. 
We now realise that all crimes are not equal, nor are all 
offenders alike : some are educated and have been brought 
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up in cultured surroundings, whilst others are brought up in 
want, squalor and wretchedness; but justice must be 
administered to rich and poor alike—to the popular as well 
as the unpopular—without fear or favour. Further, it was 
later realised that all lawbreakets should not all be treated 
alike. It would be wrong to hang one man for stealing a loaf 
whilst another was hanged for murdering his wife, and to 
punish all equally would be to put a premium on the worst 
ctimes and would be brutal and uncertain. It has been claimed 
by Socialists, and with some assent, that as crime was the 
_ product of social conditions, and due to the environment for 
which society was responsible, then society had no right to 
punish crime. Society ought to. have suppressed the causes 
of crime, the responsibility for this being placed upon the 
community. Further, they asserted that it was the duty of 
society to get rid of the temptations to crime on behalf of 
those tempted but who had yielded to instincts not properly 
trained, and that it was the duty of society to provide special 
agencies for the prevention of crime—such as education, 
employment, protection against drink, provisions for the use 
of leisure—and so make individual members of society less 
disposed to crime. The answer to the question ‘ Why should 
I be punished ?’” is that the inflexible administration of the 
law is essential to social progress. Crime is an offence against 
society, and society must punish the offenders. Society 
without law is reduced to chaos and barbarism. Indeed, 
punishment for crime is the fundamental instinct of civilisa- 
tion. It is the duty of society to enforce the law and -not 
yield to weak sentimentalism. The growth of social order is 
impossible without punishment ; but punishment must not 
outrun public opinion and thus create sympathy with the 
offender and make martyrs of criminals. As rightly entreated 
in the Book of Common Prayer, divine guidance is invoked 
for those ‘ who indifferently administer justice.’ Difficulties 
have been raised as to the relation between the crime and the 
punishment, how to apportion punishment to the offence. 
This is difficult, but psychology helps and refers us to the 
feelings of pain and pleasure. Bentham declared that Nature 
had placed mankind under the governance and direction of 
two sovereign masters—namely, Pain and Pleasure. These 
determine what we shall do or ought to do. These two 
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feelings govern us in all we do, all we say, and all we think. 
Every act of conduct demonstrates and confirms this ; not 
only does the individual, but the community, recognise this. 
The convincing principle is the universal tendency of all 
human beings to promote their own happiness and so avoid 
distress, wretchedness, unhappiness and misery—a principle 
described as ‘utilitarian.’ Bentham classifies pain under 
twelve headings, three of which relate to the present subject 
—namely, (1) the pains of the senses ; (2) the pains of the 
memory ; and (3) pains dependent on links of association. 
The aim of society is to correlate the social instincts, so as to 
foster peace and order and thus to secure the greatest happi- 
ness to the greatest number. 

How is this to be done in regard to the lawbreaker ? His 
or her reform is difficult and often hopeless. We have given 
up revenge as punishment. We cannot weed out the criminal 
by death, for this admits impotence, nor can we extirpate the 
wrongdoer; but we can regard crime with abhorrence, we 
can present examples of punishment, we can remind the evil- 
doer of pain, and we can thus hope to deter the potential 
criminal. It is pain which is the most effective warning, 
admonition, preventive, and deterrent to wrongdoing. Pain 
is Nature’s penalty for the violation of her laws. Every 
conscious being, from the lowest to the highest, profits in its 
continued existence by the instincts of pain and fear. The 
child that burns its hand in the flame suffers pain, which is 
Nature’s warning to avoid fire. The child bitten by a dog 
remembers the hurt, and in future is deterred by fear from 
stroking strange dogs. No human being is exempt from feat. 
It has been described as ‘ the standing dish in the banquet of 
life.’ Fear is of vital importance to the welfare of the child, 
and the warnings of pain and fear are far more effective than 
the softer methods of gentle coaxing and wheedling per- 
. suasion. Pain, again, is a most important factor in personal 
and social training. To inflict unnecessary pain is wrong, 
and to inflict revengeful pain, even on the worst of men, is 
unjustifiable. To give pain as punishment is just only so 
far as the pain you inflict is less than the pain you prevent. 
This is the justification for corporal punishment, and which 
is admitted by those on whom it has been inflicted to be the 
most powerful deterrent ; but a simple deterrent is insufficient 
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in so fat as it omits the moral element, which calls loudly for 
the help of the spiritual adviser. Punishment must not only 
deter, but it must be severe enough to be recalled and to 
cause the criminal to refrain. It is the anticipation of future 
good by the use of present correction. Pain is used as a 
corrective to prevent some future evil. It is not inflicted to 
avenge the past, but to prevent future wrongdoing. It is the 
fear of pain that reminds the schoolboy that he is out of 
bounds, and it is the fear of the proctor that modifies the 
conduct of the undergraduate. Only the hardened sinner is 
without fear. We know that the mind and body are intimately 
associated, and the Laws of Association connect wrongdoing 
with pain. The fear of pain has proved to be the strongest 
deterrent from the cradle to the grave. The parent who 
spares the rod spoils the child. In adult life fear induces 
courageous endurance, and our prudential considerations are 
based upon fear, and it is the fear of leaving our dependants 
without means which is the foundation of life insurance. 
Why do we insist as a community upon vaccination, and why 
do we boil our water and our milk ? It is through the fear 
of disfigurement, disease and death—the fear of small-pox, 
typhoid and tuberculosis. It has been objected to by some 
that deterrent punishment is vindictive, that not only is the 
ctime hated, but hatred tends to be applied also to the wrong- 
doer, This is legitimate, provided it is kept within reasonable 
limits and for desirable ends—namely, the deterrence of 
ctime, which is mischievous and leads to painful consequences. 
The wrongdoer must be held responsible as a possible wrecker 
of society. He must be punished by associating wrongdoing 
with discipline and pain, which alone will help to make 
punishment effective. 

With the wave of prison reform initiated by John Howard 
(1726-90) and Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845) a century and a half 
ago to end the disease-ridden and filthy surroundings of 
ptisons, followed by the reforming plans of William Crawford 
(1788-1847) for Pentonville Prison, the treatment of criminals 
has proceeded, after many Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees, under more sympathetic and rational conditions, 
until to-day we have arrived at the stage of reformative 
punishment when the rehabilitation of the criminal, and 
especially the young delinquent, is the chief, if not the only, 
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aim and purpose. This is not to be effected by the abolition 
of corporal punishment. Crime must be punished, and the 
infliction of pain sanctioned by authority will remain a strong 
deterrent to wrongdoing. Our prisons have now become 
reformatories where industries are appreciated and encouraged, 
where every inducement to good conduct is fostered, where 
health is cared for and opportunities are seized to show to the 
wrongdoer the error of his ways. In addition, many of our 
prisons are provided with entertainments by means of the 
cinemas and wireless, lectures are given and concerts held, 
and it is becoming a question whether interest in the wrong- 
doer, in particular the young delinquent, has not banished 
from public sympathy the honest, hard-working citizen 
struggling against overcrowding, ill-health, and unemploy- 
ment to keep out of prison. 
RoBERT ARMSTRONG- JONES. 





HARLEY STREET, THE LAW COURTS 
AND WESTMINSTER 


By Hucu WanseEy Barty 


THE late Mr. Justice Avory has the following aphorism 
attributed to him: ‘ Harley Street is not wanted at the Law 
Courts.’ I cannot trace the occasion or date of this epigram, 
but several lawyers and doctors have told me that they recall 
some such phrase but cannot place it. Sir Squire Sprigge, 
editor of the Lancet, writes me: ‘I remember some such 
aphorism having been attributed to Sir Horace Avory. He 
was always a little quick to point out that medical opinions, 
which sometimes upset juries, were only opinions and not 
affirmations of accepted precedents.’ I have a clear memory 
of being impressed by some such expression of opinion by 
a distinguished judge, which can well serve as my text. 
Medical science is every year finding out, proving beyond 
all possible shadow of doubt, that many crimes are the direct 
result of illness or accident for which the unfortunate 
‘criminal’ is in no way responsible. That an individual 
should be sentenced to legal punishment for an act that is 
the direct result of a disability caused by illness or accident 
appears to the humane Britisher to be an intolerable injustice. 
But the public must be safeguarded. Now, in the very great 
majority of trials in the criminal courts, the medical history 
of the accused is either not gone into, or is given insufficient 
weight and is disregarded, May I give illustrative instances P 
An ex-service man (George Jordan) committed suicide at 
Knowle Mental Hospital in October 1927. At the inquest 
the coroner said: ‘ By reason of his war service this man 
underwent injuries which made him assume the attributes of 
a criminal, whereas he was a splendid, honest man.’ At the 
autopsy a piece of shrapnel was found in his brain. No 
medical witness appeared at his trial, and his wife was not 
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permitted to give evidence. This man sacrificed in duty to 
his country what was greater than his life—his reason. And 
this tremendous sacrifice entitled him to the loving cate, 
kindly guardianship, and the high respect of a grateful 
country, instead of which he was first dishonoured by being 
sentenced to prison as a common criminal, and later was sent 
to a criminal lunatic asylum. I appealed at the time for the 
obliteration of the stigma of crime and for a generous 
pension for his widow, but without avail. 

More than a year ago I was subpeenaed to give evidence 
in a case that came up for trial at the Norwich Assizes. While 
there I was asked to give evidence as an expert witness in 
another criminal case—one of sexual aberration—and for a 
quarter of an hour I was privileged to address the judge, jury 
and bar on an unpleasant subject of which they were all 
apparently entitely ignorant. The verdict was ‘ Not guilty,’ 
and counsel expressed the opinion that if I had not by the 
merest chance been in court, that man would have been 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The commissioner 
(now a judge) made one feel very proud of the British Bench 
—so scrupulously fair, so humane, so astute, so dignified was 
he; but the wisest of judges and the most intelligent of 
juries cannot weigh evidence that is not laid before them. 
Three other cases were tried whilst I was waiting: two 
sexual offences, and one of housebreaking by a youth. To 
me they were extremely interesting, and a// might have been 
—I do not say they were—the direct results of illness or 
accident. Yet their medical history was not sifted, although 
in one case (the housebreaking), after the verdict of ‘ Guilty, 
when considering where to send the lad, a history of ‘ epi- 
lepsy ’ emerged. 

I once happened to be in the Central Joint Lobby of the 
Houses of Parliament, when a little man passed through, 
escorted by two policemen, from the House of Lords, where 
his appeal against the death sentence for murder of a girl child 
had been dismissed. My heart was full of pity for that little, 
insignificant, furtive man, cowed by the majesty and dignity 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal—for he appeared to me to be 
obviously a degenerate of feeble mentality. 

Early in May of 1936, 2 man aged twenty-five was 
sentenced at the Leeds Assizes by Mr. Justice Singleton to 
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two years’ hard labour for thrashing four small boys. The 
judge expressed his regret that he could not order him to 
receive the same sort of treatment ‘that for some reason 
that I cannot understand you thought it right to give to 
little children.’ According to the evidence of the police 
surgeon, he had a history of sleepy sickness and had 
previously been twice convicted of similar offences. He 
said in his evidence: ‘I know it is wrong, but I cannot 
help it.” Now, Professor Arthur J. Hall, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
in his book on Epidemic Encephalitis (sleepy sickness), as long 
ago as 1924 expressed the views of the medical profession 


when he wrote : 


Seeing that an initial attack of epidemic encephalitis may occur 
without symptoms, or at least unrecognised as such, and that it may be 
followed by residia either mental or otherwise . . . the whole subject 
raises medico-legal questions of great importance. 


A great number of cases have now been recorded in which a 
complete change of character has occurred after this illness, 
with periodic outbursts of violence or of immoral behaviour 


in children or young people who before contracting sleepy 
sickness were normal and amiable and exemplary in character. 
Colonel the Right Hon. Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., the Hon. 
R. D. Denman, M.P., and myself wrote to the Home Secretary 
about the above-mentioned case. In his letters of reply, 
Sit John Simon wrote that before the prisoner was dealt with 
at the assizes 


he had been under medical observation, and the court had before it 
information from the prison medical officer, who had studied the 
defendant’s condition while he was in custody awaiting trial. He was not 
at thet time certifiable as insane or mentally defective, and as she law stands 
at present a court has no power, when dealing with an offender who is 
hot certifiable, to order for his protection and for the protection of the 
public any form of detention other than imprisonment. The question 
whether the law should be amended in this respect is one which has been 
carefully considered by the Committee on Persistent Offenders, and their 
fecommendations with regard to the amendment of the law have been 
noted for consideration when an opportunity for legislation arises. (My 
italics.) 

The Committee to which the Home Sectetary referred 


teported in 1932, and its recommendation was little more 
than a repetition of the advice of a Committee of 1926. But 
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nothing is done. As the question is not political or highly 
controversial and involves no vested interests, we are entitled 
to wonder whether, in fact, anyone cares. If the Home Office 
is too busy, let us have a Ministry of Justice. It is one thing 
to reject the advice of a committee: it is another to note it, 
to consider it, and to do nothing. The irresponsibility of 
many such offenders has been recognised by the medical 
profession for more than fifteen yearts.: It is time they made 
their feelings on the subject known, for they, too, are officers 
of justice. 

After reading the Home Secretary’s letters I wrote to him 
again, saying : 


I venture to point out that medical observation in prison, whether 
before trial or after sentence, is quite useless as regards establishing 
mental instability when under the influence of certain stimuli not present 
in a prison environment. It is well known that a person suffering from 
some such abnormal mental condition as ‘ fetishism,’ except when in the 
presence of the ‘ fetish,’ is apparently sane and normal. 


In all criminal trials the family history as well as the 


personal medical history of the accused should be most 
thoroughly investigated, the latter especially as regards head 
injury, sleepy sickness, a phobia of some kind, monomania, 
epilepsy, hereditary mental instability, and delusions. They 
should be placed for a period of at least three months undet 
the observation of doctors experienced in mental disease, 
for, though the prison doctor can be relied on to give an 
absolutely honest opinion on the case, these cases are often 
so complicated and difficult that an expert alone has the 
experience on which a reliable opinion can be based. ‘ Free 
will’ is not absolute; we are all of us ‘ chips of the old 
block,’ and to a considerable, a very considerable, degree the 
slaves of heredity. 

I was horrified and indignant at the majority of coutt- 
martial death sentences during the war, when a patriot 
volunteer whose self-control had been broken by ‘ shell 
shock,’ or who was abnormally sensitive to war fears, owing 
to his mental make up, was shot at dawn for desertion in the 
presence of the enemy. The majority should have been 
discharged from the army for reasons of health. The real 
coward should be treated as an inferior being lacking in one 
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of the fundamental masculine virtues, and so unworthy of 
admiration or retention in the ranks of the ‘ happy warriors.’ 
Healthy feminine women will always despise him. The only 
sound ‘ punishment’ for persons with any anti-social here- 
ditary taint is that of sterilisation, so that they cannot pass on 
to another generation those inborn, anti-social, abnormal 
characteristics for which the unfortunate possessor is not 
responsible. If such inborn or acquired (through illness or 
accident) characteristics threaten danger to a fellow-citizen’s 
life, health, or to the peaceful security of his home or person, 
the ‘ criminal ’ should be segregated to an area, an island by 
choice, where he would live under medical supervision. 
Sterilisation of persons with morbid mental characteristics 
acquired through illness or accident is quite another matter, 
as such acquired characteristics are not hereditary. 

Surely the time has come, and indeed is long overdue, 
when the law should be altered so that persons suffering from 
morbid mental conditions the result of illness, accident, or 
heredity should be treated as irresponsible mental cases rather 
than as responsible criminals—even though they may not 
have any obvious delusions and so be certifiable as insane. 
The Bench, the Bar, solicitors and juries are quite naturally 
agnorant of morbid psychology, and it appears to be a grave 
miscarriage of justice, for which legislators rather than lawyers 
ate responsible, that morbid mental states should be punish- 
able by law. The accused should always be given the benefit 
of the opinion of a medical expert, while the evidence of the 
police or prison surgeon, though certainly honest and 
valuable, should not be accepted as final. 


H. Wansey Bayty. 
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THE CARE OF THE INSANE—I. 
SoME REMEDIES 
By Dr. Henry WILson 


Tue facts given in the previous survey of the administration 
of mental hospitals can be of little value if they do not 
stimulate praise for those who have done so much for the 
mentally disabled, and awake demands for the public support 
of those who spend their lives in the service of the insane, 
This support will achieve little if it is not tempered with 
clarity and criticism, and a desire for alteration in the con- 
ditions already outlined. Many approaches to such problems 
can be envisaged. We propose to sketch an ideal solution, 
forgetting for the moment the obvious hindrances to such 
plans, and then to consider how far such principles could find 
expression in the not-too-distant future. 

First, we need to ensure that legal conditions attaching to 
the insane are properly carried out. Legal considerations 
must take their proper place in any ideal scheme, but they 
must not bulk too large. 

Secondly, the public has a right to demand that the 
moneys spent upon the insane shall show some uniformity 
from district to district. At present this is not so, and there 
is a case for making purely lay administration a matter for 
more centralised control. 

We now pass to the third side of our ideal hospital 
arrangement, that dealing with the patients and medical and 
nursing staffs. What would idealists demand? Briefly, 
atmosphere and progress, both vague entities dependent upon 
each other. 

By atmosphere we mean something that can be sensed 
rather than described. It depends upon culture, upon 
co-operation, upon sympathy and hope, upon forward-looking 
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and public-spirited effort, and upon adequate relaxation. 
Character and personality imbued with a sense of responsi- 
bility to society are its mainsprings, but environment may 
encourage or stultify it. How is it to be maintained and 
entiched ? It will wilt under an unsympathetic régime, and 
there is always the danger that efficiency may conceal this. 
Some mental hospitals, with their isolation, are indeed huge 
units where it is difficult to maintain friendship or to avoid 
strife. Some of this is temperamental in origin, but social 
entertainments, compulsory periods away from the hospital 
atmosphere, and arranged expeditions would ease stresses. 
The mere reduction in working hours will not of itself waft 
away temperamental clashes ; mental hospitals have as much 
need of proper working conditions for efficiency as modern 
factories. It is satisfactory that nurses have now few domestic 
duties ; doctors should be relieved of duties such as dis« 
pensing and formal clerical work. Sabbatical years are 
needed for medical officers and for senior nurses. The gulf 
which separates the medical from the nursing profession in 
any big institution is a most difficult one to bridge. Can 
hospitals become more definitely imbued with the teaching 
ideal? It is this which is known to stimulate atmosphere in 
general hospitals, and whilst mental nurses train and attend 
lectures, ward-teaching as such is rare. Slow recovery-rates, 
the poverty of abnormal physical manifestations, ignorance 
about the patient’s, previous life, have all their part to play 
here. 

We find ourselves passing into a consideration of ideal 
treatment. We should want the conditions of mental observa- 
tion wards changed. We want to ensure early and adequate 
test, and we then pass on to our theoretical needs for con- 
tinued treatment. Occupational therapy, physical exercises, 
the wireless, have come to stay, and further extension 
of these is likely if once the cleavage between sane and 
insane can be lessened. These measures are not mere play- 
things; they are not merely methods of filling in gaps. 
Occupational therapy should be used as an opportunity of 
training patients to a better use of leisure when they recover. 
We have stressed the gulf between sane and insane, for this 
influences the enthusiasm of the staff towards occupation of 
the patients. 
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In our ideal hospital complete physical and pathological 
examinations would be made not once but at regular intervals, 
We know too little of pathological details: not obscure 
information requiting costly apparatus, but quite simple 
information which partially trained nurses might obtain for 
us. Weights are chronicled, not graphed: so with hours of 
sleep, adequate graphing has advantages for prognosis, for 
treatment, and for teaching. 

But this is not all. We want more documentation, more 
clinical records, and the present overworked medical man 
cannot furnish these. We want those who are trained in 
research methods, and laboratory assistants. We want 
information about family history, a tiresome, time-consuming 
pursuit, for we really do not know enough about our patients. 
Could we know all, we might understand more, to the benefit 
of patient, doctor, taxpayer. That such investigations might 
show more industry than insight we admit, and the appoint- 
ment of adequate supervisors is an obvious need, but, thus 
equipped, the possibility of conferences in which all the 
higher members of the staff could share becomes a certainty, 
with an effect upon the whole institution’s morale. We need 
to prepare the recovering patient for his life outside, the 
relatives for his reception. We want adequate information 
about his life outside. Follow-up schemes which have proved 
so useful in other branches of medicine are needed in psychiatry, 
not only to help the patient, but to help ourselves in learning 
more of the natural history of disease. In all this we are 
claiming that mental illness behaves rationally if we could 
but see all the threads, that it is not something clearly 
delimited from physical ills, and that the separation of the 
mental hospital from the general hospital has been one of 
social expediency, but not of medical expediency. 

But the most efficient investigations, case reports and 
follow-up schemes will achieve nothing unless the personnel 
of the hospitals themselves is satisfactory. We have spoken 
of the difficulties in finding mental nurses. A committee is 
at present considering this, and a Government Committee is 
shortly to make further inquiries. Ideally, mental nurses 
should have secondary education, evidence of wide interests, 
and show signs of real character and adaptability. They need 
regular time-tables, a fifty-four-hour week at most, with 
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opportunities for recreation within the hospital and for social 
contacts outside. The higher members of the nursing staff 
should enjoy the status they deserve in the external world, as 
do the medical superintendents. The experience of matrons 
would be of value to some of the voluntary organisations of 
the social services. How many of them give it? How often 
is it sought ? 

If these represent ideal conditions, can steps towards them 
be taken? It would seem essential that the first move is to 
take the control of mental hospitals from county committees 
and to vest it in a central organisation. The latter, which we 
will call a commission, should take over the work of the 
Board of Control and extend it. Upon it should be repre- 
sented not merely medical and legal experts but sociological 
and cultural ones. Until this is done the danger of con- 
tinuing to think of mental treatment in the old ways will 
continue. We need a body which will regard insanity as a 
cultural catastrophe, which is implemented with sufficient 
power to provide hospitals with adequate equipment, and 
can approach the problem knowing that it has all the 
hospitals of the country at its disposal. Further, both for 
doctors and nurses the mental health services should be 
tegarded as part of a national and not merely as a county 
concern. 

At the outset the supposed commission should relegate 
legal and administrative problems to their proper yet impor- 
tant place. An administrative separation of these matters 
from the important question of active treatment should be 
instituted. We must still urge that legal and financial abuses 
must be checked ; such abuses, already rare, will disappear if 
conditions ate such that the contagious influence of active 
treatment and research replaces apathy and pessimism. 

The next steps concern nursing. A commission of the 
sort suggested would make it one of its first duties to 
investigate the present difficulties by conferences, by co- 
operation with the General Nursing Council, by liaison with 
educational and employment bureas, and with any further 
opening of the vocational guidance movement. It would not 
remain blind to economic considerations and prejudices, but 
progress might be expected when the problem ceased to be 
local and become general. The character of the women upon 
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such a commission would be a determining factor in the 
advances which would be made. Such a body should have 
powers to increase the scope of the probationer’s experience, 
Her divorce from general medicine and, in some cases, her 
merely custodial duties must be altered, for a life in which 
the relationship between mental nursing and general nursing 
is a real one. When we send our sons and daughters to the 
universities we give them far more than a professional train- 
ing; we give them that opportunity to mix with others 
which promotes that width of experience we call cultute, 
Few intelligent women look towards mental nursing with 
any such expectancy, for the opportunities of mixing with 
those in other pursuits which the universities or training 
centres offer are denied them. Hostels or arrangements 
whereby all sorts and conditions of nurses (children’s nurses, 
sanatoria nurses, general nurses) meet ate an urgent need, 
The vocation of nursing should imply a qualitatively similar 
education in culture as the vocation of teaching or of the law. 
At present the mental nurse is self-depreciatory. She belittles 
herself beside the general trained nurse. There may be good 
gtounds for this sometimes, but not as a general rule. The 
nurse shares with the rest of those treating the insane a sense 
of inferiority which should be illusory. 

If the liaison between general hospitals and some mental 
hospitals suggested later is practical, that co-operation should 
include co-operation between matrons, and some experience 
for probationers in general as well as in mental nursing. 
Mental nurses would not be the only gainers. One factor, 
perhaps small, in the general intolerant attitude towards the 
insane might be mitigated if general nurses knew more of 
mental patients. Nurses penetrate everywhere, they cannot 
help discussing their experiences; and if such experiences 
included some survey of the mentally ill as they really are, 
and not as they are imagined, enlightenment would surely 
be helped. 

As regards the medical staff, it should be possible largely 
to relieve superintendents of purely administrative routine 
and to release them for clinical and teaching work. Assistant 
medical officets, whose numbers would be increased, would 
be relieved of some petty duties. The doctors would belong 
to a national mental health service, and better opportunities 
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for reasonable changes, for fresh experience, and for 
‘sabbatical years ’ would be given. Any prolongation in the 
medical training of students is fraught with difficulties. A 
short period of residence for the fifth-year student within the 
mental hospital, such as occurs more frequently in Scotland 
than in England, would certainly be of advantage to the 
future practitioner, and also to the hospital staff. 

Under present conditions too little consideration is given 
to the many-sided character we expect from the medical 
officer. He must have wide medical experience, he must have 
social gifts, he needs to lecture to nurses, he must have the 
capacity for dealing with harassed relatives: his chances of 
promotion are enhanced if he undertakes research and 
contributes articles to journals. His needs may be thought 
of as clinical and social. The importance of the latter in 
stimulating the apathetic, in taking part in games and 
occupational therapy (in its widest sense) cannot be under- 
sttessed, but such qualities do not always go along with a 
type of mind who can initiate research. Such distinctions 
should be recognised, and this can more easily be done if the 
medical officers are members of a State service than where 
they are attached to a county body. 

The hospitals contain many doctors who could undertake 
tesearch if this were organised. It is true that certain bodies 
for this do exist, but co-operation between them is not good. 
Research directors are needed. Take one provincial town as 
it is at present, with five mental hospitals (public and private) 
accommodating 2000 patients. Here is a valuable amount of 
material for the research student, but, owing to the absence 
of any co-operation between the five hospitals, an exceptional 
opportunity is missed. Owing to the lack of real power 
behind the central organisation, similar situations must occur 
throughout the country. 

It becomes clear that individual hospitals as at present 
organised cannot further our ideal schemes, and the present 
accommodation and disposal of patients would have to be 
reconsidered. 

We need three types of hospitals—those for the new cases, 
those where active treatment is in progress, and those where 
custodial care alone supplements nursing attention. In the 
latter senile cases and the epileptic insanities could be housed. 
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There are a number of hospitals so limited in space, so 
antiquated in arrangement, that they are unsuitable fot 
ambulant cases, or for active occupation of the patients, 
These would be suitable for such senile cases, but it is not 
admitted that even here more clinical observation could not 
be undertaken. Such cases offer a field for investigation in 
problems of vascular disease and in neurological topography, 
a subject in which this country is behind the Continent. 

The provisions for the new patients are being much 
improved by the building of new admission blocks in many 
areas. Whether such schemes are financially satisfactory has 
been overlooked in the urgency for improving accommodation 
and imagining that hospitals must ever remain county respon- 
sibilities. The special equipment of such admission blocks 
for, say, sixty patients is pro rata much heavier than if the 
same equipment were available for 300. Such blocks ate 
often at a great distance from a general hospital, and they are 
staffed by medical officers who are not wholly responsible for 
these new cases, and whose time to equip themselves for full 
investigations is limited. Differently organised hospitals, 
serving, therefore, more than a mere county area, are required, 
where saving in overhead expenses, in medical officers’ time, 
and in general grouping on a large scale is possible. Few 
present hospitals could serve such a purpose, and a survey of 
the possibilities of each of the present hospitals, as we suggest 
later, would be necessary. 

The last group of hospitals is those in which active 
treatment is in progress. We have referred to the small 
number of cases upon whom a new form of treatment has 
been reported, and the impression is often left that such cases 
are not entirely comparable. Some means of collecting larger 
groups of similar cases is desirable, as well as making sharper 
distinctions between those thrust together. To take instances 
of possible groupings, those with insanities due to heart 
disease, those suffering from general paralysis of the insane, 
those suffering from character defects (the eccentrics and 
unemployables), the potential suicides, are all moderately 
distinct conditions who would be available for more satis- 
factory study if the medical personnel were increased and 
uniformity of surroundings could be assured. Such groupings 
ate being aimed at by the London County Council, but are 
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also possible in the other districts if we ceased to think merely 
in terms of counties and botoughs. 

With such larger classification experimental results would 
have more validity. Take for instance the possibility of a 
control group of chronic patients doing one form of 
occupational therapy entailing heavy physical work and those 
occupied in a more sedentary way. A great deal has been 
wtitten upon the chemical changes in certain conditions, but 
we are still in doubt as to whether any of these are typical. 
This is probably due to the relatively small number of cases 
at present reported upon. 

It is a debatable point as to whether hospitals could be set 
apart for potential suicides. At present these patients are 
mixed with others; terror reigns at the thought of some self- 
destructive act. An old slogan, ‘ All depressed persons are 
likely suicides,’ is still accepted as true. Has there been any 
teal attempt to differentiate between the different qualities of 
suicidal gestures and treat them appropriately ? Has there 
been a continued attempt to share with the bewildered, anxious 
creatute contemplating self-destruction his worries and his 
appalling qualms? Many recovered patients ate deeply 
thankful for the difficulties placed in their way ; others regret 
that their pseudo-bluff was not called earlier, and resent, and 
go on tesenting, the furtiveness with which they were 
followed. We started removing the chains from the insane 
in 1796. We have not yet had the courage to envisage a 
scheme whereby the huge and important problem of suicidal 
intent can be studied and treated in a large and (presumably) 
enlightened way, so that if unnecessary bondage exists it 
could be lifted. 

Much’ was expected from psycho-analysis. This has 
thrown many interesting lights upon the possible causation 
of the insanities, but as an instrument of rapid cure has 
been disappointing. It should be possible to appropriate 
space for more reseatch into such treatment, as the present 
organisation of hospitals forbids this. Reasonable time and 
adequate material must be forthcoming; the insane offer 
this: the organisation could be set up were the will to do it 
there. 

Typhoid-cartiers and tuberculous patients could be more 
easily nursed in isolation. The ordinary rules of hygiene for 
VoL, CXXIV—No. 738 1* 
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such persons are difficult in an ordinary hospital, and are 
more so in a big mental hospital. The transfer of defectives 
from asylums to the new colonies is proceeding at a fair rate ; 
but it should be possible to utilise some present hospitals for 
defectives alone, if the county responsibilities were substituted 
by national planning. 

The disadvantage of local as compared with national 
schemes is apparent in research and early treatment. The 
difficulties of research cannot be underrated, and its poverty 
in immediate results should not be scorned. A National 
Commission could not only foster it and add to its prestige ; 
it could by suitable publicity interest the laity in it and 
combat popular misunderstanding. The Board of Control is 
keenly sympathetic to research, but its reports show that it 
feels its interest cannot go further than fatherly concern. If 
mental hygiene is to become an integral part of the new 
“Keep Fit’ and other movements, some lucid explanation of 
the sort of investigations which research is undertaking 
should be made public, for, despite our ignorance upon 
many problems, sufficient is known to make simple mental 
hygiene clear to all. 

The foregoing suggests widespread changes. It is not 
meant to postulate immediate and enormous rebuilding 
schemes. Suppose England and Wales were divided into, 
say, six areas, excluding London. A population of 30,000,000 
is served. If there were main admission hospitals at Ports- 
mouth, Bristol or Cardiff, Liverpool or Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham and Cambridge, these could form the unit from 
which the mental health services, not of a county, but of a 
large district, could be planned. Co-operation with well- 
equipped general hospitals would be possible, a co-operation 
which would include medical, pathological, and nursing 
liaisons. A director of research would be stationed at these 
centres, and compilation of living records (not legal anti- 
quities alone) could be undertaken. A survey of the present 
accommodation by individuals scientifically restrained yet 
stimulated by enthusiasm would enable the country to 
consider what could be done now in the matter of rearrange- 
ment and what could be undertaken in, say, twenty or thirty 
years. A five-years plan would be of small use. Such changes 
as ate envisaged are very large. As a first step towards real 
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measufes county distinctions must be abolished. Whilst we 
may expect many changes in outlook even in twenty-five 
years, in mental disorders we deal with a far bigger weight of 
chronic patients than in any other branch of medicine, and 
this, therefore, makes for some stability. That such a scheme 
would make for heavy travelling expenses and so forth we 
cannot deny. Transfer of patients over long distances at 
ptesent occurs, since counties with limited accommodation 
house some of their patients in less pressed hospitals many 
miles away. Any step likely to give the impression that the 
insanities contain many different types requiring different 
types of accommodation and treatment will contribute some- 
thing to a sounder public opinion. 

The commission which has been sketched would be faced 
with the problem of promoting mental hygiene, of removing 
the stigma attaching to mental disorder, and of encouraging 
the early and efficient treatment of those showing abnor- 
malities of conduct. Such a programme extends beyond that 
of the insanities. It has been estimated that almost twenty 
times as many persons as those in mental hospitals (é.¢., 1 in 
15 of the population) are in need of some form of adjustment 
in their outlook, for such persons are potential disturbers of 
domestic and industrial peace. The enthusiasm for physical 
fitness must not disregard the need for mental harmony. 
Indeed, the emphasis upon the physical alone may be dettri- 
mental to an awakening on the part of the population of the 
importance of mental peace. It is clear that insistence upon 
such factors had far better come from some national organisa- 
tion with administrative powers than from individuals. The 
dissemination of knowledge as compared with fantastic untruths 
about mental hospitals, the basic factors of mental hygiene, 
our appetites and their control, our stresses and their modi- 
fications, the interaction of mind and matter, could be as 
common knowledge as the facts of physical health, and are a 
necessaty pre-requisite to a modification of that stigma which 
surrounds mental illness. Temperaments have moulded 
history ; adventure and vacillation are qualities of mind which 
can be traced and perhaps explained. 

The opening of out-patient clinics in large centres which 
was permitted by the 1930 Act has resulted in 165 new clinics 
in England and Wales. In London in 1935, with its popu- 
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lation of 9,000,000, 3650 patients were referred to the Mauds- 
ley Hospital and its adjuvant centres. These figures do not 
cover the cases dealt with by general hospitals and special 
clinics. Figures for the country as a whole are difficult to 
compile; but in areas with a population of 2,000,000, 500 
new cases attended the clinics in 1935. When the numbers 
attending London general hospitals are imagined the dis- 
crepancies existing in the London and country services are 
clear. 

In some of these clinics the service is mainly consultative, 
in others therapeutic. They are staffed by mental hospital 
officers whose energies are already diffused. Exception can 
be taken to the present association of the clinic with the 
mental hospital, but the continuation of such a bond under 
present administrative arrangements can hardly be altered. 
Such clinics require adequate social personnel, and their 
extension in the face of public parsimony is difficult. If the 
whole problem of mental hygiene were directed by a central 
administrative commission the limitations which must face a 
local committee would be eased. Mental hospital officers 
cannot both claim to be overworked in the hospitals and to 
have time to deal adequately with the new clinics. 

Our proposals aim at bringing mental disorders into line 
with the other problems of the Ministry of Health. They are 
relegated at present to a separate report, and, though the 
administration must differ from that dealing with nutrition, 
tuberculosis, maternal mortality, venereal disease, mental 
disorders can claim an importance as great. To the proposals 
outlined many objections can be raised. It may be objected 
that a side of medicine already overloaded with dead weight 
would become moribund under the further influence of 
bureaucracy. This would depend upon the personnel and 
power of the suggested commission. It would depend upon 
the ventilation and circulation of fresh ideas in the hospitals 
and in the administrative hives. In one’s criticism of the 
present it is of the structure, tradition, and accepted limitations 
which we complain. To raise criticism against persons is to 
misinterpret conditions. For the steam-roller of county 
finance, though driven by persons, is mechanical and un- 
comprehending. 

Any such schemes would cost money. They would, 
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however, create savings. If the present hospitals were all 
to be scaled down to 185. per patient per week, the annual 
expenditure would be £6,750,000. If the cost were 315. per 
week, the cost would be £10,000,000. If the cost of treating 
all mental disorder, clinics and subsidiary mental hygiene, 
were comprised under a figure for each hospital patient, 
similar to the figure for the consumptive in-patient, the cost 
would be {£16,000,000, equivalent to a charge upon each 
petson in England and Wales of 85. per year. The difference 
between £6,750,000 and {10,000,000 alone requires elucida- 
tion. The present ratio of patients to doctors is 275. If this 
were reduced to 150, an extra expenditure in salaries and 
maintenance of £200,000 would be necessary. It is clear that 
it would not be difficult to spend on the insane a figure 
equivalent to that spent upon the consumptive, but if this is 
done a commission constituted as we have suggested would 
be a necessary safeguard. 

There are obvious objections to wholesale transfers of 
patients such as the scheme for more specialised hospitals 
ptesents. The relatives would not be enthusiastic; the 
fluctuations in the illnesses themselves would make some of 
the suggestions difficult of administration. But patients are 
willing to travel many miles to see recognised experts, and 
such specialisation amongst the hospitals themselves would 
be appreciated by the relatives and would awake the public 
to the very diverse nature of the insanities. At present the 
colloquial ‘ luney-bin’ only too aptly summarises the non- 
differentiation between the cases. 

HENRY WILSON. 
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THE LEGALISATION OF VOLUNTARY 
EUTHANASIA * 


By Rosert HarDING 


THE end desired by the supporters of legalised voluntary 
euthanasia is simple; the means by which that end may be 
attained demand very careful consideration and, above all, 
adequate public discussion. The proposal is that those who 
have attained years of discretion and who are suffering from 
incurable and fatal illness of a painful character shall, if they 
unmistakably desire it, but not otherwise, be allowed and 
helped to substitute a tranquil death for the slow, lingering 
and agonising death which Nature so often inflicts. Is not 
this proposal reasonable and benign? Let those who think 
it not so explain, if they can, the poverty of argument dis- 
played by those who opposed the Bill and who, by an alliance 
with the forces of indifference, preoccupation and established 
prejudice, secured its defeat.” 

The law and public opinion alike insist that animals shall 
be put out of their suffering by some painless and expeditious 
means ; but, no matter how clearly fatal the malady or how 
intense the suffering of a human being, or how fervent his 
prayers for release, the law decrees the continuance of his 
sufferings, relieved only by narcotics which are often of little 
value and seldom more than transient in their effects, for the 
sufferer soon becomes semi-immune against drugs. The 
dose which produced four hours’ sleep only gives three, and 
then two, and then scarcely any. The patient begs the doctor 
to administer a larger dose. To accede makes him liable to a 
criminal charge,’ to professional ruin, to social disgrace ; if 

1 A Bill for the legalisation of voluntary euthanasia was rejected by the House of 
Lords, December 1936, but will be reintroduced on some suitable occasion. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Tuesday, December 1, 1936, vol. 103, 
No. 11; price 6d. net: H.M. Stationery Office. 

* For he is, not infrequently, able to estimate the chances of an increased dose or 
injection proving fatal. 
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he refuses, the patient will charge him with cruelty and his 


own conscience will endorse the charge. 

In answer to the question Are there any definitely in- 
curable diseases and maladies ? Lord Ponsonby quoted from 
the late Lord Moynihan : 

Are there, indeed, cases of which it may with unequivocal 
certainty be said that death is inevitable and that, with all the many 
modern possibilities of treatment both medical and surgical, there 
is no slightest prospect of recovery? You will learn on highest 
authority that to this question we may confidently answer ‘ Yes.’ 


Lord Dawson of Penn endorsed this view, for he said : 


We have to face this fact, that there are diseases which are by 
their nature incurable. 


It appears that the contest between medical science and 
malady furnishes hope up to a certain point beyond which 
death is inevitable, for Lord Dawson added : 

That is not to say that that disease is incurable at the outset, but 
a disease will reach a stage when we know that by its nature it 
cannot be cured. 


And long after all hope of cure has gone the suffering 
continues and can be very severe. What we claim, therefore, 
is that, at this point, or at any later time, the sufferer, and no 
one else, should have the right to decide whether the life shall 
be continued or not.* Similarly, we claim that those who 
themselves would object to receive euthanasia have no more 
tight to deny it to others than we, who believe in euthanasia, 
would have to impose its acceptance on them. 

It seems necessary here to throw off the reserve which 
generally, and rightly, surrounds our domestic sorrows and 
to explain why I, a layman, in no way connected with the 
medical profession except as an occasional patient, should be 
interesting myself in a movement for the legalisation of 
voluntary euthanasia. It was my unhappy lot to watch by 
the bedside of one I loved after all hope of recovery had been 
abandoned. Although terribly afflicted in body, my wife 

* The question to whom but to himself a man’s life really belongs is answered by 
many voices. Personally, I would suggest that each of these voices is but the disguised 
voice of a slave-owning mentality born in slave-owning ages and, therefore, now 
decrepit and senile. Of course, when a slave committed suicide he did, in fact, wilfully 
destroy his owner’s property. Admitting for a moment that a man’s life belongs to 
* the State ’ or ‘ the community,’ of what value to either is a dying man ? 
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retained perfect mental competence, and she begged me to 
find means to terminate her sufferings by some kind of 
tranquil extinction of life. Guided by relatives and intimates 
who, like myself, loved her dearly, I spoke to the doctor. 
He said : ‘I am not even allowed to considet that ; my duty 
is to save life if I can and, if not, to prolong it.’ To prolong 
it after all hope of recovery has had to be abandoned and 
when nothing remains but weary and continual pain with 
only occasional intervals of unconsciousness under drugs! 
Then I vowed that, if ever it should be in my power, I would 
lay before others the bitter lesson learned in the school of 
sorrow. 

Now, what are the possible objections to the legalisation 
of voluntary euthanasia? I will first treat of one common 
objection—* What husband would like to give his consent to 
the terminating of his wife’s life?’ The answer is: ‘No good 
man would willingly do this.’ But when death is patently 
inevitable, should we not prefer that the sad parting should 
be effected with avoidance of all unnecessary pain to the 
dying ? 

The proportion of deaths in great agony is fortunately 
small. But shall we withhold our sympathy from a sufferer 
because he is one among many who are not suffering ?. As 
though in a train accident, where, of 800 passengers, one is 
pinned under the débris, we wete to say to him: ‘ Oh, don’t 
make such a fuss ; there are 799 passengers who are not in the 
least hurt.’ The question is not one of proportions. The fact 
that a sufferer’s misery is exceptional does not allay his pain; 
it should not suppress or divert our interest. 

Lord Dawson of Penn said in the House of Lords : 


If one goes back fifty years I think it will be true to say that the 
medical profession concentrated all its endeavours on the main- 
tenance of life despite the nature of the illness and even despite 
sometimes the imminence of death. It was an accepted tradition 
that it was the duty of the medical man to continue the struggle for 
life right up to the end. With time that has changed. There has 
gradually crept into medical opinion, as there has crept into lay 
opinion,® the feeling that one should make the act of dying more 

5 In the Manchester Guardian Weekly of Friday, May 21, 1937, under the heading 
* Czecho-Slovac Law; The Death Penalty,’ it is stated that ‘ Several humanitarian 
reforms have been made in the law. For instance, the death penalty will no longer be 
passed on anyone who, from pity or on earnest entreaty, hastens the death of an invalid 
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gentle and more peaceful even if it does involve curtailment of the 
length of life. 


We who believe in the legalisation of euthanasia wish to 
legalise it on terms which shall guard against error, accident, 
haste, misunderstanding, or the administration of euthanasia 
so long as there is the faintest hope of the patient’s recovery, 
To this end we propose that two medical practitioners shall 
certify : 

(I.) That, to the best of theit knowledge and belief, death 

is inevitable ; 

(Il.) That the ‘suffering which must intervene before 

natural death is believed by them to be severe ; 

(III.) That the patient has signed a demand for euthanasia ; 

and 


(IV.) That they believe that, at the time of so signing, the 
mental faculties were such that the sufferer appre- 
ciated the significance of his signature. 


Dr. C, Killick Millard, quoting from a paper read before 
the Willesden Medical Society by Dr. C. E, Goddard, Medical 
Officer of Health for Harrow, in 1901, enumerates some of 
the complaints which might become the subject of an applica- 
tion for euthanasia. Those who contend that to legalise 
euthanasia for incurable sufferers might facilitate crime 
appear to forget how easy crime is at the present time in such 
cases. The patient is very frequently unable to leave the bed 
and, still more often, unable to get about sufficiently to obtain 
the necessities of life. In many cases simple neglect will 
result in death; in others,'a sudden noise or movement or 
an unsuitable position. Those who defend harsh and old- 
established practices are apt to speak as if human society was 
composed largely of heartless scoundrels. The onus of proof 
is on our opponents. Let them set forth, if they can, a set of 
imaginary circumstances within the realm of possibility in 
which the legalisation of voluntary euthanasia could have 
the effect of facilitating crime. 

It is suggested that the sufferer may, when voluntary 
suffering incurable pain.’ If the ‘ earnest entreaty ’ and the ‘ incurable pain ’ are placed, 
so far as is humanly possible, beyond all doubt, and the ‘ no death penalty” becomes 
*no armed whatever,’ who shall say that this is not a reform which our humanity 
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euthanasia becomes legal, sacrifice himself out of consideration 
for relatives and attendants who are nursing him. John 
Donne’s reply to this suggestion seems conclusive : 


And, in a shipwreck, may I not give my plank to another and 
drown ? 


When Father Damien went to tend lepers he knew that he 
was going to his death. Captain Oates went to voluntary 
death sooner than endanger the lives of his friends. Do we 
despise these men or the thousands who have done likewise ? 
Sit Thomas More wrote in his Usopia : 


If the disease is not only incurable but, also, full of continual 
pain and anguish, then, the priest and the magistrate exhort the man, 
seeing that he is not capable of discharging any of the duties of life, 
and, in protracting his existence, is wearisome to others and a 
sadness and misery to himself, that he shall abandon this painful 
life as he would escape from a prison. 


The legalisation of voluntary euthanasia will, of course, 
modify our attitude towards the unfortunate suicide—that is, 
the poor person who, in many cases, inflicts grievous cruelty 


on those who (had he given them the opportunity) would 
gladly have helped him out of the distress that drove him to 
self-destruction. Here it should be pointed out that, until 
recently, the law added to the suffering of the relatives by 
declaring any real estate the suicide might leave ‘ forfeit to 
the Crown.’ Can we be sure that the current prohibition of 
voluntary euthanasia is not equally inhumane and stupid? 
Public opinion to-day tends to regard suicide with pity; 
juries are loth to declare it felo de se. The suicides we are here 
contemplating, however, ate those of persons hopelessly 
afflicted—the victims of some painful and incurable malady. 
Let us, then, consider the circumstances attending an act of 
suicide on the part of such persons, first as it, unfortunately, 
happens under existing law, and then as it would take: place 
under the voluntary euthanasia proposed. 

To-day the sufferer is afraid to speak to anyone about the 
act he is contemplating. He has no opportunity to secure 
painless means. His intimates must not listen if he should 
speak of such things lest they be charged with complicity or 
even with wilful murder. Under legalised voluntary eutha- 
nasia, how different would be the state of affairs! The sufferer 
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would discuss the possibility with relatives, pointing out that 
the pain he endures is growing greater and the periods of 
respite shorter. The relatives, too, would discuss it among 
themselves, with the doctors and, perhaps, with a minister. 
Consultation with a third medical referee would follow and, 
on his decision, a merciful and peaceful end; instead ofa 
furtive escape (the fall from a window, the gas fire, the razor, 
or a draught of some cortosive and searing disinfectant) 
would be substituted the deliberate farewells, the affectionate 
last word and—euthanasia. Instead of the abiding recollection 
of horror and of the knowledge that death came in the small 
hours of the morning to the patient when he was alone, save, 
perhaps, for the hired nurse, would be substituted the certitude 
that death came in kindly guise—death, indeed, bereft of its 
sting, faced with triumph and a smile among friendly faces, 
‘downward a mask of jet, upward a coronet,’ to one who 
could truly say, with the unknown Greek poet, ‘ having 
death as my ally, I fear no shadows.’ 

Many, not long ago, held it wrong to use chloroform, for 
pain, they said, was ordained by God. But reason conquered 
this, like other prejudices against the innovation. Some 
would have us believe, likewise, that voluntary death is a 
violation of Christian doctrine and practice, invoking the 
early Fathers and the tradition of eighteen centuries, preferring 
that truth should be hidden and mercy withheld rather than 
that new truths should prevail. Others, more merciful and 
more tolerant, cannot admit it to be wrong to end a life which 
has become a burden to the patient and to those around him. 
Do we not praise those who, of their own free will, go to 
certain death to vindicate truth or to rescue others (perhaps 
utter strangers)—the martyrs, the heroes of pit and mine and 
sea? A violation of Christian doctrine! Does not Christ 
himself say: ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them’? The Bible 
nowhere forbids voluntary relinquishment of life ; much less 
should we forbid it when its relinquishment is conceded, after 
fall inquiry, in sorrow and love and for a reasonable and 
sufficient cause. Our opponents seem to have gone to 
Shakespeare for their theology and to the Bible for their 
dramatic poetry. To what source Shakespeare went for his 
information that ‘ The Everlasting had fix’d His canon ’gainst 
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self-slaughter,’ no commentator tells us: probably he was 
metely reflecting the current theology of his time. 

Our opponents sometimes tell us that when the doctors 
find that a case is hopeless, and that the patient cannot experi- 
ence anything but pain right up to the moment of death, they 
do in practice now give some draught or injection which they 
have reason to believe will be fatal. Such critics seem con- 
tent that what we desire should be done, but only on con- 
dition that it is done loosely, without safeguards and in 
contravention of existing law. Yet they charge us with 
seeking to endanger the public safety! It may or it may not 
be true that doctors already practise euthanasia. But if they 
do so, they must do it furtively. Is it just to place medical 
men in a position in which they must, by an act of metcy, lay 
themselves open to criminal prosecution? Is it not better 
that what is done should be done openly and legally and after 
an examination by a second expert ? 

Even those who oppose the legalisation of voluntary 
euthanasia are constrained to make very considerable admis- 
sions. The Archbishop of Canterbury, for example, in a 
speech in the House of Lords, described how, in certain 
citcumstances and in certain conditions, as in cases of heroism 
and self-sacrifice for adequate objects, suicide might be 
justifiable, but not why it could not be justifiable in cases of 
severely painful and inevitably fatal illness. He began by 
saying that he ‘ hesitated to speak,’ and that he ‘ must confess 
that the question is, to him, a very difficult one, one in which 
principle and compassion contend,’ so that he ‘ found it not 
at all easy to make up his mind.’ He went on to speak of ‘ the 
broad basis of the clear moral principle that no man is entitled 
to take his own life.’ This enunciation of principle was 
followed by the admission that some men are entitled to take 
their own lives. He concluded by asserting that it was better 
to leave the whole matter to the doctors, who, by the way, 
strongly object to the whole responsibility being left to them. 

’ By common consent we regard the wishes of the departed 
as sacred. Should not the wishes of those who must shortly 
leave us be treated with a like reverence? If the afflicted 
desires to endure the suffering right up to its natural end, who 
are we to question that wish ? But, on the other hand, who 
gave others the right to question the decision of some poor 
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soul who is weary of the pain, whose case is certified as dis- 
tressing and as inevitably fatal, and who clearly and explicitly 
demands the release of death? Supporters of euthanasia 
include such persons as Lady Denman, Lady Horsley, Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, Dr. W. R. Inge, the Rev. F. W. Norwood, 
Professor Laski and Mr. H. G. Wells. Are they without 
tender impulses and humane instincts? Are they and many 
others who support the movement ill-balanced in their 
judgments ? 

Father McGillivray has set forth the objections of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the legalisation of voluntary 
euthanasia in a pamphlet ® in which he describes the aims and 
objects of the V.E.L.S. with commendable impartiality. He 
accuses the advocates of euthanasia of appealing to sentiment 
tather than to reason. He also says that we do not base our 
contention on fundamental principles. Now, we cannot 
discuss human pain and sorrow without reference to human 
sentiment, and, as to fundamental principles, compassion is 
surely a basic Christian principle. The rack, the thumb-screw, 
the branding-iron, the whipping-post, the public gallows, 
and many other institutions, have disappeared less as the 
result of reason than of sentiment. Sentiment has abolished, 
in most countries, the slave trade, the frequency of capital 
punishment, and other ‘ time-honoured’ practices based on 
‘fundamental principles ’ which had the support and approval 
for centuries of Christian men and women and of the Christian 
clergy. Father McGillivray complains that the advocates of 
euthanasia have no sense of what is ‘right’ and what is 
‘wrong.’ The accusation might be just were it proposed to 
make euthanasia compulsory and not permissive. We would 
compel no man against his will ; the application of euthanasia 
to persons unable to express their wills—+.g., children or those 
mentally afflicted—is no part of our scheme. Father McGil- 
livray states that extreme sufferers very seldom wish to die. 
The truth of this assertion is doubtful, but its validity does 
not affect our argument. 

It has been said that legalised euthanasia would impair 
the confidence of patients and their friends in the medica] 
profession. The argument is that, when it is known that a 


® Suicide and Euthanasia: Catholic Truth Society, 38-40, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1 
Price 2d. 
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medical man may, in an extreme case, turn his gifts from the 
prolonging to the extinguishing of life, he will be looked 
upon as a potential executioner. Yet the specialist is called 
in to pronounce an opinion as to whether an operation is 
necessaty, and we do not regard him as one who wants to 
operate, necessary or unnecessary. Although operating is his 
profession, we have confidence that he will avoid it if he can; 
We trust him ; why should it be different with other doctors? 
In two cases within my own limited knowledge the afflicted 
has longed for release and deplored that voluntary death was 
illegal. In each case a near relative has told me that, had 
euthanasia been legal, the doctor administering it would not 
have fallen but risen in his esteem and confidence. But 
should experience prove that there is, in fact, loss of con- 
fidence, then the administration of euthanasia should be 
placed in the hands of doctors not in ordinary practice. There 
seems to be an impression that when once the doctors know 
that the extinction of human life is no longer a crime against 
the law they will tend to take the whole matter into their own 
hands without waiting for legal formalities. To this objection 
we reply that what is suggested would be just as much a 
contravention of the law after the passing of the Voluntary 
Euthanasia Bill as it is now. The surreptitious administration 
of lethal narcotics is tolerably easy as the law stands; our 
protection against it is the sure shield of professional and 
personal honour which characterises the members of the 
medical profession. Moreover, under the Euthanasia Bill, 
it is the patient, not the doctor, who decides whether eutha- 
nasia shall be applied for. 

It is sometimes said that the legalisation of euthanasia 
might tend to harden men’s hearts and so produce a race 
lacking in tenderness. But would not the legalising of 
euthanasia have precisely the contrary effect ? It is those who 
love animals who take them to the lethal chamber when they 
are irremediably ill or injured, and it is the brutal and heartless 
who let them linger in pain. 

It is further suggested that the sufferer might be subjected 
to corrupt or mercenary influences by those who expect to 
gain by the death. The risk is small but real. But let it be 
borne in mind that, under the Euthanasia Bill, two medical 
men must certify officially that, to the best of their belief, the 
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sufferer is of sound mind and that the affliction is painful and 
inevitably fatal. Then, so long as there appears to remain the 
faintest hope of even a temporary abatement of the suffering, 
the afflicted person is at perfect liberty to say—and that after 
the receipt of the authorisation papers—‘ I will bear the pain 
as long as I can, I will battle with it, but Iam greatly comforted 
and fortified by the knowledge that I have my papers and, 
if it becomes unendurable, I can send for the doctor and 
end it.’ 

It is said that medical men might err. Yes, doctors are 
human and not infallible. Even to-day, with all our care, 
operations are sometimes performed which omniscience 
would know to be unnecessary and useless ot worse. But we 
ate not omniscient, and the best we can do is to reduce error 
to its minimum. 

We are told that diseases regarded as incurable to-day may 
be found to be curable after some years, or even after months. 
We reply that the moment the discovery is made of even an 
experimental or prospective remedy, from that moment the 
disease (in the particular stage of development suspected to 
be amenable to the new discovery) automatically drops off the 
list of maladies for which euthanasia can be granted. 

Finally it is said that God gave life, and God alone has 
the right to take it away. In the words of Lord FitzAlan: 
‘The Almighty reserves to Himself the power to decide the 
moment at which life shall cease.’ 

We content ourselves with just two comments on this 
view. First, the argument is either false or it proves too much. 
If it be wrong in any circumstances to shorten life, it must be 
also a contravention of the will of God to lengthen it. So 
this argument must either be erroneous or it must condemn 
the doctor, the chemist, and all who take medicine. There 
ate, indeed, even’ to-day, those who refuse medical and 
surgical aid, basing their refusal on religious grounds. And, 
secondly, how can the legal taking of life, as in war or capital 
punishment, be justified by those who take Lord FitzAlan’s 
view ? 

I would sooner place my confidence in the spirit under- 
lying the writings of Jeremy Taylor, who is thought by some 
to be the greatest of English divines. In his Rules of Holy 
Dying he says : 
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If you please to visit an hospital, which is indeed a map of the 
whole world, there you shall see . . . meri whose souls seem to be 
borrowed, and are kept there by force of art and medicine, whose 
miseries are so great that few people have the charity or humanity 
enough to visit them, fewer have the art to dress them, and we pity 
with incivility or with a transient prayer, but we do not feel their 
sorrows. . . . So we contract by our unmercifulness a guilt by 
which ourselves become liable to the same calamities. [IV. 3.] 


And again : 
If our death could be put off a little longer, what advantage can 
it be in thy accounts of nature or felicity? They that three hundred 


years agone died unwillingly and stopped death two days, or stayed 
it a week, what is their gain, where is that week ? [VII. 1.] 


Who can doubt, having read the whole of his classic essay, 
that he would be an advocate of Euthanasia ? 


Rosert HARDING. 
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Medical Aspects of Crime, by Dr. W. Norwood East, H.M. Commissioner 
of Prisons, Director of Convict Prisons, etc. (J. & A. Churchill 
Ltd.: 437 pages; price 18s.), 

Sir John Simon commends this book ‘ to the attention of all who 
give serious thought to the problem of the causes and the cure of crime.’ 
The Home Secretary supports one of his own permanent officials, and 
so the book can be accepted as setting out official views. The author is 
content with the status quo as regards the legal and medical aspects of 
crime. 

The first four chapters are given to the ‘ Medical Aspects of Prison 
Administration ’ from the middle of the sixteenth century till the end of 
1934. The felons and debtors of old slept in dirty, dark and airless 
dungeons, upon straw that was unchanged for months ; they were half- 
starved, their water ration for all purposes was three or four pints of water 
per day. They died in ‘ multitudes’ of gaol fever (typhus) and small- 
pox; the justices and judges appear to have been entirely callous to 
their sufferings, though occasionally a doctor raised a protest—usually 
in vain. 

Insane persons were often detained in prisons, sometimes temporarily 
and sometimes permanently, up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Both the legal profession and the public appeared oblivious to equity. 
The asylum was, however, in some ways as bad as prison ; thus in 1840 
the Barming Heath Asylum was reported by Mr. Serjeant Adams as 
having ‘two men who had been chained to their beds for four and a 
half years, one woman fastened in a coercive chair by a large cuirass of 
thick leather, and twenty to thirty persons in manacles.’ ‘In 1864 the 
epileptic and mental cases from the various convict prisons, or from 
county and borough prisons, where cells were rented by the Govern- 
ment, were sent to Millbank instead of to Dartmoor.’ In 1879 complete 
separation of the weak-minded class (‘ dangerous,’ ‘ epileptic ’ or * harm- 
less ”) took place at Parkhurst Prison, and the different categories were 
housed and treated separately. Parkhurst Prison still receives all con- 
victs requiring prolonged observation on account of doubtful mental 
conditions. 

In the chapter given to ‘ Observations on Attempted Suicide ’ it is 
interesting to note that physical disease is not a common cause—which 
is either alcoholism, unemployment and destitution, domestic troubles, 
and morbid mental states. A long chapter on ‘ The Relation of the Skull 
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and Brain to Crime,’ dealing chiefly with ‘ phrenology,’ leads nowhere, 
Most readers will delightedly accept Dr. East’s conclusion that in im- 
prisonment the ‘ association system’ is greatly superior to the ‘ cellular 
system,’ and that therefore ‘ cellular imprisonment as a system should be 
replaced by detention in association for short and long term prisoners,’ 
and that ‘ cellular confinement should be restricted to the hours of rest.’ 

The most interesting chapters to those of us whose gaze is fixed on 
the future rather than the past are those in which the problems of ‘ In- 
efficiency and Adolescent Crime,’ ‘ Medical Aspects of Crime,’ and 
‘ Insanity and the Criminal Law’ are discussed, The first of these three 
tremendously important chapters recognises that the law must be altered 
owing to the recent separation of groups of symptoms, and the acceptance 
that they were manifestations of one infectious disease of the influenza 
gtoup, which was called ‘ encephalitis lethargica’ or ‘ sleepy sickness,’ 
and which often produced moral deterioration. Dr. East truly writes: 
‘Public opinion became aroused by the inadequate provisions which 
were available for protecting these patients and the public from the con- 
sequences of the moral changes which were induced by the disease, 
The Mental Deficiency Act of 1927 followed.’ Under this Act ‘ moral 
defectives’ are defined as ‘ persons in whose case there exists mental 
defectiveness coupled with strongly vicious or criminal propensities, 
and who require care, supervision and control for the protection of 
others.’ The condition must exist ‘ before the age of eighteen years’; 
so many cases of moral delinquency following sleepy sickness contracted 
over eighteen do not come under this Act. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Committee on Insanity and Crime reported 
in 1924, and Dr. East recalls that the British Medical Association recom- 
mended ‘ that a person should be held to be irresponsible if prevented 
by mental disease from controlling his own conduct,’ but that at present 
the law is clear that a person of unsound mind may commit a crime. Dr. 
East considers that inquest verdicts of ‘ suicide while temporarily insane’ 
are often contrary to the evidence, and that in law insanity is tested by 
different standards. Some law sentences, as reported by Dr. East, have 
indeed been Gilbertian in their grotesque absurdity. Thus at the Liver- 
pool Assizes in May 1929 a certified lunatic pleaded guilty to an offence, 
and entered into a recognisance to be of good behaviour for two years 
and to remain in a mental institution until he was discharged. Later he 
escaped from the institution and was sentenced to ten months’ imprison- 
ment for this breach of his recognisance ! The Court of Criminal Appeal 
allowed his appeal and quashed the sentence on the ground of irrespon- 
sibility.* 

Dr. East points out later in the book that in 1934 the Home Office 
issued a circular to magistrates stating, inter alia, that ‘ in certain cases of 
mentally abnormal offenders, when arrangements can be made by the 
friends or relations for the offender to receive proper care and treatment, 
and the circumstances warrant a lenient course, it is often a proper pro- 


1 Rex v. Green’ Emmott,'The Times report, February 25, 1931. 
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cedure for the court to deal with the case by dismissal or by binding 
over; . . . but to bind an offender to adhere to such an arrangement by 
a condition in the recognisance was inconsistent with the voluntary 
position in which the Mental Treatment Act places an applicant for 
mental treatment.’ This is rather vague and unsatisfactory, and what 
appears urgently necessary is a precise legal definition of insanity and 
legal irresponsibility on mental grounds. 

Dr. East begins his chapter on ‘ Medical Aspects of Crime’ with two 
expressions of opinion that every reader will accept : 

(1) ‘ The prevention of crime and the provision of alternatives to 
imprisonment in suitable cases are important problems of social hygiene.’ 

(2) ‘Conduct that outrages the moral sanctions of society is not 
necessarily criminal in the technical sense.’ 

Dr. East suggests that a delinquent should not be encouraged to 
believe that he is an irresponsible mental invalid, and ‘in regard to 
sexual reactions that a sexually normal man is often a man who holds in 
control some abnormal impulse.’ 

The reviewer is always suspicious of virtues based on ‘ self-control,’ 
as he considers that the majority of men and women follow the line of 
least resistance, and that the writer, the reviewer, and the reader of this 
book are sober citizens, not because they exercise self-control, but 
because alcoholic excess is distasteful to them. 

Occasionally the lay reader will come upon a paragraph that is difficult 
of interpretation. Dr. East thinks that legal and public support of Mental 
Deficiency Acts will be withdrawn if ‘ extreme medical views concerning 
the relation of crime and mental defectiveness become general.’ Per- 
haps public opinion, like medical opinion, is more amenable to the 
influence of the progress of knowledge than that of much ecclesiastical 
ot legal opinion, that so often is based on the dead past. Dr. East fears 
psychologists, and says that they ‘ might allow the rapist, fire-raiser, 
fraudulent company promoter, burglar, murderer and other criminals 
freedom and facilities to commit further crime.’ There seems little 
ground for such fears. He is perhaps over-sensitive to the criminal’s 
feelings when he writes : ‘ Too seldom is it realised that criminals resent 
the suggestion that their mental condition is a fitting subject for 
inquiry.’ 

The author agrees that ‘ imprisonment often fails to check sexual 
deviations,’ but concludes that ‘ the psychological investigation of every 
adult found guilty of a crime is impracticable and would be unprofitable.’ 
Why ? It is common knowledge, and indeed quite understandable, that 
the evidence of most police surgeons tends to have a bias on the side of 
the police ; so, presumably, most prison surgeons tend to have a bias 
on the side of prison administration and the law as it stands. Dr. East 
clearly tries hard to be unbiassed by his long and distinguished associa- 
tion with the prison service, but he cannot quite escape from the influence 
of the years. His report of the trial Rex v. Vent is interesting as appear- 
ing to demonstrate an unintentional bias of a prison surgeon against a 
ptisoner. Vent’s counsel evidently considered Vent insane and unfit 
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to plead, but the prison surgeon gave evidence that Vent was in a fit 
state to plead. Vent pleaded guilty of murder. Shortly after, Vent was 
transferred to Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum ! 

The reviewer agrees with Dr. East’s opinion that ‘a distinction 
between the common case of a prisoner with strong impulses and little 
resistance and the infrequent case of a sufferer from a compulsion 
syndrome is desirable in a criminal court ’"—with the reviewer’s reserva- 
tion that perhaps the occurrence of compulsion syndromes is more 
common than many, including Dr. East, think. 

This book, which deserves wide reading as setting out official views, 
leaves the impression that much revision of the law is still necessary 
before justice and equity are brought into line, and before definitions of 
responsibility for crime are laid down that safeguard equally the public, 
the criminal, and the person who offends as the result of illness, accident, 
or a hereditary taint. 

H. Wansgy Bayty, 


Dymnc Bryonp One’s MEANS: THE BurRIALs QUESTION 


Burial Reform and Funeral Costs, by Sit Arnold Wilson, M.P., 
and Professor Hermann Levy (Oxford University Press, 
125. 6d.). 


Oscar Wilde enriched social life with a famous epigram 
about dying beyond his means. He might very well have 
added a more practical remark—that the majority of English 
people are buried beyond their means. The University of 
Oxford has had the courage to present the public with the 
first general statement on the whole present question of 
funeral costs, which are increasing rather than lessening in 
these days of social economy and drastic civic reforms. 

In the past the burial question was one of sanitation, and, 
though the insanitary conditions have been abolished, the 
whole question of cemetery space must sooner or later be 
faced and dealt with in so thickly populated and spacially 
limited an island as Britain. The obvious thing is that a dead 
man when buried occupies more space by lying flat than he 
did when standing upright in life. How much longer and 
how much further are the dead to encroach on lands which 
should be used for children’s playgrounds, open parks, of 
garden allotments ? The progress of cremation is slow, and 
few English graveyards have reached the conditions in old 
Irish yards where, for sentiment’ sake, the dead are thrust ten 
deep amongst their ancestors. The alternative is to enclose 
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more and more acres under mortmain indeed, and the Ordnance 
Map of London shows the huge percentage of green space 
which is allocated to the dead. Cremation has many advan- 
tages, but cheapness does not appear to be one of them yet. 

The burial question is not one which any man can avoid, 
Once in a lifetime everyone requires burial himself, and the 
wise man will see that his heirs are not encumbered with a 
costly funeral of the nature recounted in the pathetic final lines 
of Tennyson’s Enoch Arden: 

The little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 

Whether a man passes to dust or ash by worm or flame, 
he will be happier if he knows that he will not add a personal 
quota to the death duties which await to crush his family, and 
that he will not permanently occupy some square feet of 
ground which could find better economic uses than preserving 
his body from rot, and even a higher esthetic value, than is 
lent by the majority of sepulchral monuments in the land. 

These present authors have surveyed the ground and 
found that funerals are costly in all classes, but excessively so 
amongst those who can afford them least. They have some 
valuable suggestions as to how these costs can be lessened. 
No doubt the class of undertaker has improved immensely 
since the days of ‘ Mr. Mould.’ But unfortunately the burial 
business is continually exploited by the Industrial Insurance 
Offices and in some cases by the undertaking profession. 
What can be done ? When the whole business is scrutinised 
catefully, it will be seen that something will have to be done. 
A Funeral Commissioner could be appointed with authority, 
and cemetery superintendents could be made intermediaries 
between the bereaved public and the money-making under- 
takers. 

Sir Arnold Wilson has supplied some interesting informa- 
tion in his Introduction. Urban cemeteries are growing at the 
tate of half a square mile every year; but as sometimes 
£2000 sterling are paid per acre, the graves are often corre- 
spondingly expensive. To avoid the stigma of the pauper’s 
gtave there are over 80,000,000 policies in existence to-day. 
Nevertheless, one in eleven of those who die in Greater 
London is buried at the cost of the rates in a common grave. 

Without insurance the majority of workers in the humbler 
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professions cannot meet funeral expenses of members of the 
family, and the questions immediately arise: Can the costs 
be reduced ? Are the costs increased for commercial reasons, 
and is there needless display and unnecessary luxury under- 
ground ? 

The French have a system of ‘ pompes funtbres’ which 
becomes familiar to those who live in France. The eight 
different classes of funeral are carefully graded and the 
mourners can choose exactly how much they wish to spend, 
A cheap funeral is not regarded as shameful, and there are 
no extras, once the type of burial has been decided. 

It is good to hear from Sir Arnold Wilson that the 
funerals conducted by Public Assistance in this country ate 
no longer conducted in a manner to dishonour the dead ot 
to shame their relatives. In France, he recalls, there is an 
intermediary between the mourners and the undertaker which 
is a real want in England. Also, that in America there was 
an investigation of the whole subject financed by a great Life 
Assurance Company. Since 1848 there has been no investiga- 
tions in this country. Prayers for the dead have been the 
subject of Royal Commission and excited Church Congresses, 
but the means and costs of funerals have been avoided as 
discussion both in philanthropic and ecclesiastical circles. 

There can be no doubt that the whole burial question is 
in a state of unsettled confusion. Appendices show the 
differences in fees in twenty-five London cemeteries, as well 
as the extraordinary differences in interment cost for children. 
The ideal system would provide uniform fees by law: fixed 
tariffs, with economical coffins and uniform headstones, as in 
the striking case of the Imperial War Graves cemeteries, 
whete sepulture is neither of the rich nor the poor, but 
equally honourable in the splendid equality of Death. 

The German system is worth the consideration of 
reformers and undertakers ; for presumably a change for the 
better can only be brought into existence by agreement 
‘between both, and that is not likely to take place without 
considerable legal pressure. Full information can be obtained 
in Germany without charge, and mourners are protected 
thereby from being overcharged or solicited to incur higher 
expenses than they can afford. 

Undertaking is a trade which possesses singular advan- 
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tages. The demand never varies, Disease may sometimes 
be held up by the doctors, but Death never goes on strike. 
The bereaved are always at a disadvantage when bargaining 
with the undertaker, having not the least idea what the worth 
of a coffin or of its accessories can be. The bill is un-itemised, 
which means that an order for a funetal and its accessories is 
converted into a single contract. The undertakers stand at 
the gates of Death, and it is difficult to avoid their suggestions 
or impositions without coming under the accusation of 
wishing to dishonour the dead. The poorer classes find an 
absurd and unjustified outlay almost necessary in order to 
proclaim the respectability of the deceased. It is difficult to 
decline the conventions imposed by the undertaking business, 
A generation ago there was a movement, sponsored by Lady 
Winchilsea, for introducing coffins made of wicker, if we 
remember. The idea of saving thousands of pounds worth 
of timber for household use or fuel was a good one, but the 
undertaking fraternity made it impossible to adopt what 
would have proved a great national economy. If coffins are 
inevitable, it is well to know that the Germans have produced 
a standard coffin for 355.—‘ a figure regarded, as the writers 
of this book discovered, with unconcealed contempt by the 
trade.’ 

The German undertakers are willing to reduce or enhance 
their bills by deducting or adding certain requirements. This 
entails the advantage of presenting an itemised bill—in other 
wotds a tender, which the bereaved can consider in relation 
to their means, It is worth while remarking that ‘a plain 
eatth funeral with the best Berlin firm may be had from 
£7 105., which is half of what would be asked as a minimum 
even in the poorest districts of London.’ Although the 
London County Council can find a coffin for burial under 
Public Assistance for about 255., this is described by the trade 
as out of the question for decent folk. ‘The lowest prices 
tuling for working-class people is from about £5 upwards.’ 

The curious historical fact is that coffins only became 
general at the beginning of the eighteenth century. In 1698 
only one burial in a coffin is named out of seventeen funerals. 
Costly funerals were not considered necessary to the due 
tespect for the dead in ancient or modern Christian practice. 
The Funeral Service of the Church of England makes no 
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mention of coffins. Sooner or later, they will be disco 
to be an economic incubus as well as a hindrance to h 
processes of Nature. nf 

Well, what can be done in the meanwhile? At least ¢ 
can be made and kept cheap. Statistics show that somethig 
drastic ought to take place. q 

A draft has been prepared of a Bill for registering unde 
takers, but this would tend to reduce the competition, whi 
is fortunately prevalent, and probably lead to a Board 4 
powerful as the Medical Council in the world of medicif 
But Parliament could always insist on introducing 
State control. Fixed price-lists would inevitably ole if 
we should no longer have such instances as are record 
this book. For instance, an old-age pensioner dying 4 ina 
almshouse on 10s. a week left an undertaker’s bill for {15 16 
And in the case of a young man dying in a London hospi 
in June 1937 the minimum price quoted by the undertake 
was {18 12s. ‘Efforts to reduce the amount by the sub 
stitution of a cheaper coffin wete unavailing.’ Yet the fi 
funeral that can be provided for dead war pensioners, accom 
ing to the contract accepted by the Government, only ec 
£1 15s. A certain form of reduction of expenditure @ 
coffins, it is pointed out, could provide a sum ‘ amply suffice 
to provide all insured adolescents from fourteen to twenty 
with free dental treatment.’ 

Uncriticised and undiscussed, the whole burials quest 
remains at the mercy of those who ate most interested’ 
make business and profit out of it. The War Graves and" 
Quaker cemetery show the possibilities of uniformity 4 
economy. Germany certainly gives an example to thi 
country with its Commissioner, Directorate, and price cofth 
mittee ; but ‘a deeper gulf than the North Sea separa 
such an organisation from the National a 
Funeral Directors in England.’ 

_ All professions have to live, even those which — 
Death. All professions ate subject to scrutiny and legislat 

in the modern State. The time is ripe for undertakers to she 
their accounts and to answer to the nation for their steward 
ship. 


SHANE LESLIE, 








